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Malignant Vine, 
Voodoo God, 
Disembodied Hand... 
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brought together in the railway compartment. So prophesied Dr. 
Schreck, their sinister companion. To each of them he unfolded a 
terrifying glimpse of the future... 
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Dr TERRORS 


HOUSE OF HORRORS 


Chapter One 


It waits for you every day of your life, but never where you expect it 
to be. In the dark shadows on the stairs it would be too obvious. You 
are half ready for it in the far corner of the room at night; and so it 
lacks strength. It is at its worst in broad daylight in the most ordinary 
surroundings, when it can take you unawares. Then it strikes chill in 
the sunshine. It walks complacently down a familiar street or sits in a 
cheerful room and smiles at you—and its smile makes a mockery of 
the comfortable appearances of your everyday existence. 


Fear... 

It is always waiting and always greedy. 

You may meet it today, half an hour from now. Or tomorrow. You 
may come face to face with it in a bus queue or on your own doorstep. 
Perhaps it will be in an ordinary compartment in an ordinary train 
leaving a bustling main line station—the sort of train you have 
travelled on ninety-nine times before. 

But this is the hundredth time. 

This is how five men met it one bright morning in July. They had 
never met before: five men with separate lives, all being drawn 
toward this one train . . . and this one compartment on the train. 

“The 8.43 to Bradley is now standing at Platform 9. Fast to Bradley. 
The express to Bradley at Platform 9.” 


The metallic voice resounded under the great roof of the terminus, 
and automatically Jim Dawson quickened his pace towards the ticket 
barrier. 

Jim was thirty, attractive in a sober yet relaxed way, and 
unmarried. He worked in an architects office in Edinburgh and liked 
his partner and his job. He also liked travelling about the country as 
he often had to do, and enjoyed the hours he frequently spent in 
London on his way through. Jim, in fact, got plenty of quiet 
enjoyment out of life. If now and then he wondered whether the 
enjoyment might not profit by getting a bit livelier, he somehow never 
got round to doing anything about it. His easy-going attitude in 
personal matter provided a neat balance to his unflagging devotion to 
detail in his work. 

As he hurried along the platform he discovered that most of the 
compartments were full. People were still piling in at the back of the 
train. Jim headed for the front. 


Two children flattened their noses against a window and grimaced 
at him. He was tempted to make a face back at them but grinned 
instead. In spite of the grin he had no intention of opening that door. 
The children could dab their undoubtedly sticky fingers all over 
somebody else. 

Unexpectedly he came to a compartment with only one man in it. 
When Jim opened the door he would not have been surprised to find a 
whole family of concealed kids crawling about the floor. But the only 
encumbrance was a small group of packages on the seat beside the 
occupant, who at once got up and transferred them to the luggage 
rack. The head of a child’s doll peered out solemnly from a loose 
wrapping. 

The man wore a good but slightly shabby brown suit. He had a 
cluster of good-natured wrinkles about his eyes. As Jim sat down they 
exchanged affable smiles but did not try to start up a conversation. 

The loudspeaker sent out its jangling message again. It acted as a 
spur, forcing three men quickly into the compartment one after 
another. The first was a young man with hair slicked back from a wide 
forehead. He had eager, expressive eyes and a full, restless mouth. His 
fingers tapped a brief tattoo on a trumpet case he was carrying, as he 
lifted it up to the rack. 

Jim recognized the second comer at once. He was very tall, with a 
lean dark face and a long nose down which he looked resentfully, as 
though deploring the necessity to share a seat with anybody else. His 
name was Franklyn Marsh and he frequently appeared in the loftier 
kind of television programme, disdainfully explaining to lesser mortals 
the esoteric joys of modern painting. Jim had often watched him from 
professional interest, never for pleasure. On at least three occasions he 
had switched off, and now recalled how that arrogant face had swirled 
away until there was nothing left but a pinpoint of light. 

It wouldn’t be so easy to get rid of Marsh today, though. You 
couldn’t just switch him off. 

The next man to get in, bringing the complement up to five and 
leaving one vacant seat, was a young man with what looked like an 
American suit and certainly with an American haircut. 

“The 8.43 for Bradley is now leaving from Platform 9.” 

As the echoes chased across the roof, the door opened once more. 

“Pardon me—I think there is room for one more, is there not?” 

The figure in the doorway was that of a slightly stooped man who 
must have been at least seventy years of age. His clothes looked even 
older—not so much in physical age as in their cut, which belonged to 
a remote past. He had a swarthy, lined face with eyes which looked 
acutely enough round the compartment and its occupants and yet 


were at the same time lost in a dream. He had spoken with an 
unidentifiable foreign accent, and indeed in his whole manner there 
was a shy, old-world deference that was markedly not English. 

The man who had been first in the compartment patted the seat 
beside him. “Right here.” He moved his feet so that the elderly man 
could step into the compartment, and reached forward to close the 
door behind him. 

“Thank you.” It was almost a sigh, no more than a whisper. 

Franklyn Marsh ostentatiously opened a newspaper, glanced over 
the top of it, and rustled the paper once as though to express distaste 
at the proximity of such a bizarre stranger. 

The train began to move. 

Jim, facing the engine, watched the platform slide away behind and 
the complex of points run chatteringly under the train. Rows of houses 
streamed toward him, sometimes dominated by tall chimneys or vast 
office blocks, sometimes twisting away round pitifully small patches of 
green. Traffic clogged a main road. A church spire with scaffolding 
round it thrust up into the morning sky. 

The flicker of buildings and streets soon grew tiring. Jim had some 
documents in his case but didn’t feel like standing up and taking them 
out right at this moment. He studied his fellow passengers instead. All 
of them except Franklyn Marsh were making a similar survey. Marsh 
remained hostile behind his paper—a newspaper which testified that 
he considered himself one of the top people. 

Jim’s gaze suddenly crossed that of the elderly foreigner. It was like 
staring for a second into a blinding light. There was the abrupt pain, 
the wincing away, and then nothing. What made it so unnerving was 
that the old man’s eyes were drooping slowly and drowsily: there was 
sleep rather than brightness in them. 

Yet he had sized up everyone in the compartment. Of that Jim was 
sure. The hazed eyes had assessed them all, and now there was a 
strange sadness—a dark resignation even—behind the seamed face, 
touching the drooping lips. 

Gradually the weary old head sagged forward. The train swung 
round a bend and the sound of a short tunnel struck it on both sides 
like a physical blow; but the old man jerked only once, and then 
began to breathe heavily. His long fingers lay like spread talons on the 
top of a small attaché case which he had on his lap. At first they had 
gripped the edge of the case but now they relaxed and slid very slowly 
back. The case jolted with the shudderings of the train. 

Jim noticed that the young American was also eyeing the case. 
Before long one of them would have to make a grab for it. The 
American was nearer. 


Jim put his head back against the seat and half closed his eyes. 

He ought to be thinking about this job he was going to do at 
Bradley. He ought to be getting the documents down, making a few 
notes, and deciding how to tidy up the few remaining loose ends. It 
wouldn’t take long once he put his mind to it. Instead, he was thinking 
about a dark woman with wide grey eyes—a woman hundreds of 
miles away in the Hebrides, whom he was unlikely to see again. 

Of course she had said she would be glad to see him there, any time 
he felt like coming. But people said things like that without meaning 
them; and anyway you didn’t take them up on such invitations even if 
they had been made in good faith. It was too far to go; there was no 
reason for it; work on the house there had been completed and that 
was that. 

Yet he thought about her and wondered about her, and wondered 
whether she enjoyed living there alone as much as she had thought 
she would. 

The train bucketed over a set of points and slowed, then bounded 
forward again. Jim’s eyes opened. He was back in the compartment, 
watching the old man’s case slither forward and plunge off his knees 
to the floor. The American tried to catch it but was too late. The case 
fell on its edge and sprang open, scattering the contents about the feet 
of the six men. 

Franklyn drew his feet pettishly back under the seat and muttered 
to himself. The old man started into wakefulness, looked 
apologetically from side to side, and stooped to pick up his 
belongings. 

The young musician made a move to help him. As he bent down, he 
let out a brief whistle. 

“That’s a funny looking deck, man.” He picked up a pack of cards 
that had splayed out over the floor. “How do you play poker with 
these?” 

Franklyn Marsh could not resist a glance over his paper. “They’re 
Tarot cards,” he said contemptously. 

The owner, reaching out for the pack, turned his mild but 
penetrating gaze on Marsh. “You are familiar with the Tarot?” 

“T wouldn’t say that. But I’ve seen the cards before.” 

Jim looked down and saw that a business card was propped against 
the toe of his shoe. He picked it up. It read: 


SANDOR SCHRECK 
Doctor of Metaphysics 


“Metaphysics?” said Jim out loud, puzzled. He had never heard of 


doctorates being awarded in this particular subject. 
“A study of the subtler forms of truth,” said Dr. Schreck. 
“Or nonsense,” snorted Marsh. 


Jim read the name again. It was an uneasy echo. He said 
uncertainly: “Schreck is a German word, isn’t it?” 


“That is right.” 
“It means... fright... fear . . . Something like that.” 


“A more exact translation,” said Schreck with a sort of lisping 
reluctance, “would be . . . terror.” He smiled to himself rather than to 
his companions, as though deprecating warding off their derision. “An 
unfortunate misnomer, for—as you can see—I am the mildest of men.” 

He stowed his belongings back into his battered old case and closed 
it, leaving only the Tarot cards out. 

“However,” he went on in the same quiet tone, “I can sometimes 
foretell . . . things that are frightening.” 

Jim exchanged a brief, sly smile with the American sitting opposite. 

“With those?” The musician nodded at the cards. 

“They are the key, yes.” 

“Key to what?” 

Schreck pondered. He might have been trying to decide whether it 
was worth his while to talk to sceptics. For sceptics they undoubtedly 
were, all of them. Even if he had not intercepted the tolerant grins 
they had just interchanged, he must have sensed their disbelief. 

There was a quiet authority about him that Jim found disturbing. 
His sense of composure gave him a dignity which made it impossible 
to be too openly sceptical. However wild his beliefs might be, there 
was no doubt of the intensity with which he held them. 

“Ancient wisdom,” he said at last. “The Tarot deck is a picture book 
of life, an answer to the questions of history and philosophy—the 
deepest questions of all. And sometimes . . . sometimes it is a means of 
prediction.” 

The claw-like fingers, fined down almost to the bone, spread out a 
few of the cards face upwards on the case which he still balanced 
awkwardly across his knees. The coloured shapes seemed to move in a 
sinister, disquieting way with the movement of the train. The wheels 
of a strange chariot appeared to spin round; a lady and a beast moved 
towards each other and then backed away; monkeys on a wheel 
danced as though on a treadmill . . . The colours blurred and dissolved 
through strange hues. 


Jim blinked and tried to bring the whole thing back into focus. 
He said: “You mean fortune-telling?” 


“Of a kind.” 

Franklyn Marsh growled his contempt. More to counteract Marsh’s 
bad manners than because he really wanted to provoke a lecture, Jim 
said: 

“Of what kind?” 

Schreck tapped the deck of cards reverently. He seemed to draw an 
inner strength from them. When he spoke it was with calm certainty. 

“There is within each of us a twin destiny—natural and 
supernatural. The cards are attracted to the supernatural part of that 
destiny, as one pole of a magnet attracts an opposite one. They are 
sensitive to the emanations, to the potentialities within that part of us. 
They are responsive to the supernatural—a musician would say they 
resonate to it.” 

“In the groove, man!” said the perky young trumpeter approvingly. 
“And if you got perfect pitch .. .” 

“If you understand,” Schreck, “if you are in tune with those 
resonances, you can interpret their deeper meaning.” 

Jim shifted in his seat. “When you say it’s supernatural—” 

“T mean all that is strange, weird, unknown, terrifying, mysterious. 
It cannot be measured by what we consider normal means. It cannot 
even be detected by our paltry senses. But it is there. Always there. At 
one time in our lives we may, any one of us, encounter it. We are 
fortunate if it is only once. This deck of cards can . . . forewarn us.” 
Schreck raised his head slowly. Although he was not looking directly 
at any one of them they were all in some way hypnotized by him. “I 
call it,” he said gently, “my House of Horrors.” 

There was a silence. Then the young American, suppressing a flicker 
of a grin, said: “How does it work?” 

“The person whose fortune is to be told touches the cards three 
times. Then they are shuffled and dealt. The first four cards predict his 
destiny. The fifth gives him the knowledge to change it . . . if change 
is possible.” 

Marsh crumpled his newspaper down on to his knees and arched a 
practised eyebrow. “Really, do we have to suffer all this nonsense!” 

“There’s no harm in it,” said Jim hastily. He still wanted to protect 
the old man, although somewhere deep inside him a voice said that 
here was someone who needed no protection from anything known to 
humanity. 

“Astrologers,” snapped Marsh. “Spiritualists . . . table-rappers . . 
the whole lunatic fringe . . . Damn it, they’ve been exposed for the 
charlatans they are, over and over again.” 

The musician chuckled. “Oh, I don’t know. A gypsy once told me I 


was going to get an unexpected gift. And the same day I walked under 
a pidgeon.” 

Schreck turned reprovingly toward him. “The Tarot deck is a serious 
matter. The cards predict the truth. The supernatural truth. Always.” 

“Anyone who believes that will believe anything.” 

Schreck’s gaze swung slowly and devastatingly towards Franklyn 
Marsh. “Perhaps you would like to learn your future?” He thrust the 
tight pack of cards forward. “just . . . tap the cards.” 

The other occupants of the compartment watched to see what 
Marsh would do. He sneered at the old man’s proffered hand, looked 
back at his twisted newspaper, and then made a decision. Much as it 
hurt him to speak to other human beings, he had evidently decided to 
seek an alliance with his fellow travellers. 

“I must warn you, gentlemen, that this is almost certainly a well- 
rehearsed prelude to some shabby confidence trick. The old methods 
don’t work, so these experts find new—ah—what I believe are 
nowadays called gimmicks.” He eyed Schreck contemptuously. “Fool 
the others if they’ll let you... doctor . . . but please leave me out of 
it.” 

He pulled his newspaper back over his face. Schreck seemed in no 
way humiliated; not even embarrassed. He nodded politely into the 
middle distance and then turned away as though marsh had not 
spoken. 

It was getting too much for Jim. Schreck was like some poor old 
man who had taken his harp to a party and found that no one wished 
him to play. Marsh’s rudeness had left a quivering, difficult tension in 
the compartment. Somehow it had to be broken. 

Jim said: “I’m game. What about me?” 

Schreck hesitated, then said gravely: “You are not afraid?” 

“Afraid... ?” 

Jim didn’t believe in cards and didn’t believe in palmists and 
thought it improbably that anyone could foretell the future. Yet at the 
same time, being a liberal-minded man, he was willing to grant that 
there were certain things in heaven and earth that required more 
detailed explanation than had hitherto been accorded them. Things 
linked up in ways that at first seemed irrational but could later be 
explained. Small coincidences led to major shifts of emphasis. Chance 
happenings accumulated to cause some violent change in world 
history. Because one Henry Jones crossed Piccadilly at a certain time 
on a certain day in 1880 and was trampled to death by a runaway 
horse, his wife became a widow and remarried and thus produced a 
child who became the father of a son who led a gallant charge on the 


Somme in the First World War and won the V.C. and came home 
drunk with blood and exaltation and fathered a child on a blonde 
barmaid who lived on dreams and gin for twenty years and. . . well, 
so on and so on. It was not written in the palm of Henry Jones or in 
the pink and willing flesh of the barmaid, yet somehow it should not 
have been impossible to predict, given all the potentialities, what 
would happen. 

If Jim’s mother and father had not died while he was in the Royal 
Navy during the Second World War he would inevitably have gone 
back to the family estate on Unga in the Hebrides. Then he would not 
have plunged into his architectural studies and finished up with a 
partnership in Edinburgh. And if the house had not been sold, he 
would not have met the dark young woman with the grey eyes. 

Not that she meant anything to him, or he to her. He had wanted to 
sell the house; she had wanted to buy it. It was as simple and as 
uncomplicated as that. The fact that he had met her meant nothing. If 
he met her again it would still mean nothing. 

But—still the nagging, absurd thought came back to him—if his 
mother and father hadn’t died when they did, he wouldn’t have met 
her in the first place. 

Incident followed incident. A word provoked a thought; a thought 
could overturn the world. 

He realized that Doctor Schreck was waiting for his answer. He said: 
“If it’s going to happen anyway, what is there to be afraid of?” 

Schreck nodded dubiously. “Very well.” He held out the cards. Jim 
felt a strange prickling between his shoulder blades but recognized 
this as a relic of old superstitions, old nursery fears. No one who had 
been brought up in the cloudy, mystical atmosphere of the Isles could 
ever quite shake off these disturbing shadows. He reached out and 
brusquely, defiantly tapped the deck of cards. 

Three times... 

Schreck began to shuffle the cards slowly and deliberately. The 
other men in the compartment watched. Even Marsh lowered his 
paper and studied the process with cynical detachment. 

Jim drew a hand across his brow. There was something wrong 
about the shuffle. The cards appeared to move of their own accord. 
They slithered in and out too slowly and yet too purposefully. 

“See,” said Schreck: “I do not manipulate them. They use my hands 
to manipulate themselves, and to present . . . your destiny.” 

There was stillness. His hands were still. The cards were still. 
Schreck hovered over them like a vulture waiting to swoop on its 
prey, fatalistic rather than vicious. 


He laid out four cards on the case. 


The first was a picture of a horse-drawn vehicle—a colourful 
chariot. 


The second was of a lady, the High Priestess. 

The third, the Moon, gave off the effulgence of night, with two 
vulpine animals prowling across the restricted space. 

The fourth was the card of the Enchantress, showing a lady and a 
beast, frozen in the lineaments of the design yet hideously alive. 

Of course they meant nothing. Singly they meant nothing, and 
added together they could have no significance. Jim just stared at the 
designs and made up, in a matter of seconds, two or three facetious 
tales about them. It was a party game; no more than that. Once upon 
a time there was a dame who got herself a lift in a chariot under the 
moon, and of course every wolf in the neighbourhood was whistling 
after her, and...and... 


He could not take his eyes off the pictures. They grew larger as he 
watched. They formed a pattern that was absurd and yet compelling. 
They began to tell a story that he didn’t want to hear. It was hideous 
and nonsensical and he wanted to stop, to be cut off short right here 
and now. 

But how could the cards know even as much as they were telling? 
How could Schreck know? How could anyone or anything dig into his 
mind and drag out these strange half-truths, these possibilities, these 
longings to which he had not even confessed in the depth of himself . . 

? 

The head of the beast grew monstrous, taunting him. He swam 
down into a world of waking dream, and could not fight back to the 
surface. 


Chapter Two 


He was in the office. It was a crisp, bright day. As he came up the 
Waverley Steps the wind had plucked at him and then almost blown 
him across the road, but now the sun was warm on the windows. He 
went into Tod Callaghan’s room just as Tod replaced the telephone 
and waved one of his usual histrionic gestures of despair. 

“God, how they talk! How they do go on!” 

Tod liked to pretend that he hated telephone conversations and 
querulous clients. In point of fact he loved to argue and to exert his 
charm in order to win such arguments. He was boisterous where Jim 
was reserved; flamboyantly talkative where Jim was cautious and 
reflective. They made a good team. 


Now he tilted his chair back and welcomed his partner with an 
expansive smile. Even before he spoke Jim could tell that something 
had been assessed and duty settled in his mind. 

“You busy?” 

“Working on the Mallinson project,” said Jim. 

“No rush there.” Ted flicked a letter across his desk. “This came in 
this morning. From that Biddulph woman you sold your house to.” 

That Biddulph woman . . . It was a flip, easy way of dismissing the 
slim young widow with the brooding eyes. And of dismissing the 
house that had belong to Jim’s family for generations and now was in 
other hands. Jim felt a tingle of interest that he tried not to show. He 
didn’t want Tod’s facetious tongue to be turned against him. 

“She wants you to go and advise her on some structural alterations,” 
said Tod. 


Jim was already reading the letter. It told him very little. Mrs. 
Biddulph had settled happily into the house and had no complaints to 
make, but felt that she would like certain alterations made to fit in 
with her scheme of things. She did not specify what these were to be. 
She did specify, however, that Mr. Dawson himself should come to the 
island to attend to the matter personally, since he of course knew the 
whole layout of the place so well. 

“She doesn’t give any details,” he said. 

Tod laughed. “Does it matter? A rich young widow with a figure 
like hers! Pd be glad to spend a few days on that island with her 
myself.” 

The prospect was far from unwelcome. Jim had never understood 


why such an attractive woman should have chosen to hide herself 
away in the Hebrides. For someone born and brought up there it had a 
grim fascination which could never be quite shaken off. The native 
might want to escape into the outside world and might succeed; but 
there would always be a spell on him, tugging sometimes gently and 
sometimes strongly. Visitors might be enchanted for a while but the 
enchantment wore off. One winter was enough to cure the woolly 
romantics. Yet this elegant woman had been there for some time now 
and so far there had been no howls of disillusionment. 

Jim said: “I’m longing to find out what she thinks about the place.” 

“Don’t force your luck,” said Tod. “Don’t tempt her with too many 
questions. You don’t want her to think twice. She gave you a prime 
price for that old house of yours—don’t get her to wondering if it was 
worth it.” 

It was true that Jim would probably not have had another buyer in 
ten years if Deirdre Biddulph had not chanced along just when she 
did. He owed her a lot. And it had to be admitted that he relished the 
idea of seeing her again. 

“You want me to go right away?” 

“Don’t sound so put upon! You should really pay the firm for an 
assignment like this.” 


+ * # 


In the last twenty years there had been vast changes in most places 
and in the ways of getting there. But on Unga there were few changes. 
You could fly to a lot of towns and cities and islands nowadays, but 
not to Unga. The boat was faster than it had been in the days of Jim’s 
childhood but it was still a boat—and the choppy water looked just as 
restless and aggressive as it had always been. 

On the island itself a pony and trap was still the best way of getting 
about. It was in fact the only way unless you enjoyed the sensation of 
ruts and grit under your own two feet. Jim jogged up and down in the 
trap and occasionally fended off his bag as it slid towards him. It was 
like riding a bicycle: you didn’t do it for years on end, and then the 
moment you started again the whole feeling, the whole balance, came 
back to you. 

He was coming home. 

It was a disturbing feeling. The house in the hollow was no longer 
home. He had walked out of it a long time ago, and when there was 
no longer any reason even to visit it he had sold it. He had turned his 
back on the house and on the island. But the hand of the past still lay 
on his shoulder. He had jogged up this badly made road so often. He 


had watched the storm clouds above that bare green shoulder of land 
so often. The glimpse of the grey sea—grey even in the sunshine—was 
part of his boyhood world, trapped between the two folds of bleak 
hillside. 

The wheels jolted as they turned down the lane towards the house. 
In spite of himself Jim tensed. He had not been sorry to leave here and 
he had so far enjoyed the life he led. Yet there was something here 
that was a part of him. He could never entirely banish it from his 
mind. 

The uneven frontage of the house slid out from behind its sheltering 
hummock of land. It might have been frozen there like that, 
untouched by rain or wind or sun, since the day he left. The cottage at 
the gate was just as it had always been. People talked of Rome being 
eternal and grew ecstatic about the traditions of great cities such as 
London or Paris. Even as they spoke, the walls were smashed down 
and whole streets were warped out of all recognition. To understand 
tradition, to glimpse some intimation of eternity, you needed to come 
to Unga. Here nothing changed. It seemed, even, that nothing could 
decay. It would all be just as it had always been. 

Save that the owner and occupant of the house was no longer a 
Dawson. The trap stopped in the forecourt. Jim paid the driver, took 
his bag down, and walked towards the door. He had been so used to 
opening it that his hand moved instinctively towards the polished 
knob. Then he stopped, and reached for the bell rope. 

He pulled. There was no reply. He pulled again. Still there was only 
a faint, far jangling and then silence. 

It was absurd. In the old days this door had never been used. If his 
mother and father had expected friends, the side door was always 
open. Friends always came to the side door. And people they didn’t 
know, people they didn’t expect to call . . . Well, there weren’t any. 
There was nobody on Unga they didn’t know. 

Jim prodded the door. It swung very slowly open before him, with a 
creak that was little more than a sigh. 

Suddenly a hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Hey!” 

Jim lurched forward, checking himself with difficulty from plunging 
into the dark shadows beyond the opening door. He whirled round 
indignantly. 

The old, gnarled face could have been a fearsome one. But it held 
no fears for Jim. His anger faded. He let out a shakey, explosive laugh. 

“Caleb!” 

“Why, it’s Mister James.” 


“How are you, Caleb?” 

Again there was all the feelings of a homecoming as Caleb 
McFarlane gripped his hand. There had never been a time when Caleb 
wasn’t here; never a time when the two of them had not been friends 
and, in mischievous moments, accomplices. 

“T didna know ye were coming back, sir.” 

“Mrs. Biddulph wants some alterations to the house. Is there anyone 
in, d’you know?” 

Caleb stood back with his hands on his hips and contemplated the 
windows as though expecting a face to appear at one of them. “Well,” 
he said thoughtfully, “my granddaughter should be about. My 
granddaughter Valda. You’d be remembering her, maybe?” 

He reached past Jim and pulled the bell rope. There was a wiry 
rustling inside the wall, and evidently something in the tone of it had 
an effect which Jim had been unable to produce. The door was 
suddenly opened wide. 

A girl of about nineteen stood in the opening. She had fine, 
burnished blonde hair taken straight back from her brow so that her 
eyes seemed to have been tightened. Her face had a classic beauty but 
there was a sullenness in her that was new. 

New, thought Jim. New . . . Because he remembered her as a little 
girl, on one of his rare visits. She had been gay and irrepressible—gay, 
even here on this desolate little island. Perhaps the steady plod of the 
seasons and the bitterness of the winter nights had gradually sapped 
all that exuberance. 

“Valda,” said Caleb, “is Mistress in?” 

“Upstairs.” The reply was as bare and uncompromising as the line of 
the hills beyond the house. 

“You don’t remember me?” said Jim. 

She did not even answer. His smile awoke no answering chord. She 
silently held open the door. As he went in, Jim glanced back. 

“Tl see you later, Caleb.” 

The door closed behind him. The hall was chill and dark. But he 
knew that a few steps forward would bring him into the light falling 
from the landing: the line of it across the floor was as sharp as though 
it had been pencilled in. 

Jim put his bag down and looked around him. 

Here at any rate was some change. The furniture was largely the 
plain, well-fashioned stuff of the islands, much as it had always been, 
but rearranged in a way that would probably not have appealed to his 
mother. There were one or two new pieces too: things which Mrs. 
Biddulph must have sent over from the mainland. 


There was the rustle of feet above him. Jim looked up. 

Deirdre Biddulph stood on the landing, leaning over slightly as 
though to make sure of her visitor’s identity. It was either an 
affectation or a last-minute shyness: she could hardly have expected 
some stranger, some uninvited guest, to arrive out of the blue. 

Then she hurried down the stairs. As she put out one hand it 
seemed to reach out towards him with a warmth and eagerness that 
went beyond ordinary civility. 

“Mr. Dawson—how wonderful! I’d no idea you’d arrive so soon.” 

Their hands met. She was more beautiful than he had remembered. 
He had thought of her as slightly artificial, perhaps rather a hot-house 
plant—exquisite but needing care and a certain fussy devotion, and 
certainly needing a climate warmer and mellower than that of the 
Hebrides. Now he was not so sure. The people of Unga were hardy 
and solid in a way which Mrs. Biddulph could never be; but she had 
her own inner toughness. Her complexion was too pale, her grey eyes 
were too deep and remote—yet with it all she was strong . . . stronger 
than when they had first met. It was not so much that the island had 
toughened her as that she herself had, as it were, found her own 
balance. 

He realized, with a pang of what might have been jealousy, that she 
felt very much at home here. 

“T was very interested,” he said awkwardly, “to hear about your 
ideas for the house. That is, that you want to do something about it. 
I’m glad you called my firm in for the job.” 

Mrs. Biddulph turned towards Valda. “Will you get the guestroom 
ready for Mr. Dawson, Valda?” 

The girl moved so slowly away. She went almost reluctantly. At her 
age she doubtless loved to hear all that was going on. Even fragments 
of a conversation could give her something to think about for days. 
There wasn’t all that much to think about on Unga. 

Mrs. Biddulph put her right hand lightly on Jim’s arm. 

“Come in here and IIl show you one of the things I want done.” 

She steered him into the drawing-room. 

Jim put his head back, drinking in the atmosphere of the place. 
Once they had held parties here, in years when there had been quite a 
lot of children on the island. In recent years there had not been so 
many children—or perhaps it was just that as he grew older they had 
meant less to him. No, it wasn’t just that: families went away to the 
mainland and didn’t come back. The young men grew tired of the 
harsh life and were tempted by the promise of excitement across the 
water. Just as he had been tempted. 


The long, high room was silent now. There was less furniture in it 
than there had been in his parents’ time. Mrs. Biddulph obviously 
preferred a simple, austere layout. He had to admire her taste. The 
room might be sparsely furnished but it was comfortable. 

A gleam of light reflected from a silver crucifix on the far wall as 
they walked towards it. 

“What I want,” said Mrs. Biddulph, “is to knock this wall down and 
make one large room—like a ballroom.” 

The idea of well-dressed couples waltzing around the room was an 
amusing one. There would they all come from? Any dancing the 
people of Unga might indulge in was best done in open air, with the 
pipes urging them on to fresh capers on the grass. But it was true that 
the proportions of the room would improve if the wall could come 
down and allow it to spread laterally. 

Jim studied the layout, already sizing up the potentialities. 

His silence alarmed Mrs. Biddulph. “There won’t be any problems 
about it, will there?” 

“I don’t think so. But it’s an old house. PII have to go over it 
carefully before I make up my mind.” 

“T thought you’d know it better than anyone else.” 

Of course he knew it better than anyone she would ever find. The 
generations behind him, the centuries that his family had lived here, 
made him the greatest living authority on the place. And yet at the 
same time they were a disadvantage: knowing it so well, he found it 
difficult to study it dispassionately. 

“Pd better check,” he said. 

She smiled. There was something personal in her smile, as though 
they had known each other for years. 

“Pm going down to the village to get a few things,” she said. “PH 
leave you to it for a while, shall I? If there’s anything you want, ask 
Caleb or Valda.” 

He watched her go. There was an unself-conscious, animal grace in 
all her movements. Suddenly he felt it was absurd that she should be 
spending money on a large house like this. He visualized her pacing 
up and down the long, dark corridors. She had no one to talk to—no 
one, that is, who spoke her language. All the knocking down of walls 
and building of a new structures was pointless unless there was 
someone here to share it with her. 

Perhaps, after so many centuries, the house was ready to be 
abandoned. Deirdre Biddulph out to return to the mainland . . . to the 
real world. 

Jim walked slowly and thoughtfully to the door. His hostess was 


just disappearing on the far side of the hall. 
And watching her from the shadows was Valda. 


Jim froze for a second, then stepped out and turned towards Valda. 
Like a ghost she backed away and dissolved into the darkness that 
always clung to certain corners in this house. 


+t * # 


Caleb provided a somewhat chipped, marked crowbar, and Jim began 
to make his inspection of the house. He tapped walls, sometimes with 
a knuckle and sometimes with the crowbar. Plaster was flaking from 
the old passage leading to the kitchen. There was an undoubted sag in 
the ceiling where two rooms joined at an eccentric angle which had 
always been his delight. It was so attractive to look at—but rather 
impractical from an architectural point of view. 

Caleb hung about for a while as though to offer help. Jim felt that 
the old man was eager to be asked for his assistance. But at this stage 
there was nothing to do. All he wanted at the moment was to know 
the state of the structure and to test the firmness of the walls and 
foundations close to the room which Mrs. Biddulph wished to enlarge. 


Jim jotted down notes as he went. Having made as complete a circle 
as possible round the rooms under consideration, he decided to have a 
look at the cellar below. He strolled towards the kitchen and reached 
up automatically for the key that had always hung on the nail close to 
the kitchen door. 

It was not there. 

There was a gentle swish of feet in the kitchen. Jim called out: 

“Valda!” 

The girl came silently out of the kitchen. Her air was submissive 
rather than helpful. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Do you know where the key to the cellar is?” 

“No, sir, I don’t.” 

Her tone was flat and uncommunicative. It was impossible to tell 
whether she really didn’t know or whether she was simply being 
difficult. 

“Would you ask your grandfather to come in, please?” said Jim 
curtly. 

Valda turned and went away, almost sullenly. 

When she had gone, Jim tried the cellar door. It was safely locked. 
The stairs inside were steep and dangerous. It was rare for anyone to 
go down them: there were no stores down there, and certainly no 


magnificent wine. The place had been disused for as long as Jim could 
remember. 


After a few minutes Caleb came shuffling in, holding out a key. 
“The lass says you’re wantin’ a key to yon door.” 


“Why isn’t it kept where it used to be?” 

“Tt’s a spare. I’ve had it at the cottage. Always had it.” 

Jim frowned at the nail. “How long has the other one been 
missing?” 

“T wouldn’t be knowing, sir. We haven’t been down in the cellar for 
months.” 


Jim took the key from him and inserted it in the lock. He put 
pressure on it, but there was no need for any great effort. It turned 
smoothly. The key was rusty but evidently the lock wasn’t. He said: 


“It’s been oiled. Recently.” 

“That’s strange.” Caleb’s old face seamed into new wrinkles of 
mistrust and bewilderment. “I didn’t do it.” 

Jim pushed the door open. It swung easily on its hinges. He looked 
at Caleb and saw that the old man was genuinely puzzled. 

And beyond Caleb stood Valda again, appearing as strangely as 
before. Her eyes widened as she saw the open door. Jim hesitated, 
debating whether or not to question her. But there was really nothing 
to ask—nothing that was any business of his. He was here to do a 
specific job, and the fey mannerisms of an adolescent girl were surely 
none of his concern. 

“Have you a torch?” 


Caleb went to the kitchen, reached up to a shelf, and returned with 
a torch. Jim took it and shone it down the steeply pitched steps. Then, 
with the crowbar in his free hand, he went carefully down. 


At the bottom of the stairs he tested the walls of the cellar with the 
crowbar. They had stood up to centuries of wear and weather, and 
seemed to be surviving pretty well. 


The light of the torch fingered its way across the uneven plaster 
surface. Suddenly it found an oddly rough, uneven seam. 


Jim put the crowbar down for a moment. He ran his fingers over the 
seam. It might almost have been done recently: it stood out too 
prominently, new and raw against the texture of the rest of the wall. 
He took up the crowbar and struck the wall sharply. Plaster crumbled 
like sugar icing into a small mound on the floor. Jim measured the 
quality of the seam with his eye, and swung the crowbar toward it as 
though it were a pick. This time there was a great shower of plaster. 
He stepped back and waited for it to settle. 


When the dust had subsided, he shone the torch into the opening. It 


picked out the lineaments of a stone box. 

And of a face. The face of a grotesque wolf that has half human—a 
face hideously caught in a grimace while changing from one thing to 
another. 

“Caleb!” 

There was a pause, then the sound of wary footsteps descending the 
stairs. When he heard the old man’s breathing drawing closer and 
suddenly, shudderingly stopping for an instant, Jim said: 

“Do you know what this is?” 

“Yes,” whispered Caleb. “It’s the coffin of Cosmo Waldemar.” 

Jim tapped the sinister carving. “The werewolf.” 

“You remember the legend,” muttered Caleb. 

It would hardly have been possible for any Dawson to have 
forgotten the legend. In the last forty or fifty years it had become a 
family joke. Before that, when people were more scared of supposed 
family curses, it had not been taken so lightly; but as the generations 
went by and nothing terrible happened, the story became a matter of 
flippant pride rather than fear. Doubtless it had been decorated with 
some lurid embroideries by members of the clan, but basically it was 
simple enough. 

Cosmo Waldemar had claimed that this house and its lands were 
his. Jim Dawson’s ancestors had robbed him of his heritage. But it 
would all somehow, sometime, be restored to him. 

There had been mysterious killings. There had been victims with 
their throats torn out as though by a wild animal. Waldemar was 
accused of being a werewolf, and as such it was ordered that he 
should be destroyed. When he knew that death was nearly upon him 
he vowed that some day he would come back and claim his own. The 
story, as Jim had heard it, was that whoever owned the house would 
take Waldemar’s place in his coffin, while Waldemar once more 
assumed human shape and came into his inheritance. 

“No one ever knew quite where his grave was,” mused Jim aloud. 

“He must have been buried right here,” Caleb marvelled. “Right 
here in the walls of the cellar, all this time.” 

Yet the plaster was recent. Of that Jim was sure. 

He said: “I’m going to see what’s in that coffin. Give me a hand.” 

Caleb was far from eager to heave the stone box out into the open, 
but he grudgingly lent his support as Jim levered it free. Between 
them they tipped it out into the open and lowered it gently to the 
floor. 

Caleb backed away as Jim leaned over the coffin. Then Jim held out 
the torch to him. Caleb took it with a shaking hand. 


Jim edged the crowbar in under the ragged stone edge of the coffin 
lid. He got a good grip, and pushed strongly down. The stone and 
metal rasped together but nothing shifted. Jim tried again. Sweat 
broke out on his brow. Still there was no movement. He applied all his 
strength, and suddenly the crowbar snapped. 

Jim let the pieces fall to the floor. “We’ll need something a lot 
stronger than that. Come on.” 

Caleb was thankful to scurry up the steps behind him and out into 
the passage. 

The afternoon light was fading. In fact, Jim realized that it could no 
longer be afternoon. He had been engrossed in his task for longer than 
he had thought. But now that he had got so far, he was determined to 
go on. He wondered if Mrs. Biddulph was back yet, but as she must 
have heard the two men clumping about and had not come to see 
what was happening, he supposed she was still out. The ragged roads 
of Unga could be pretty eerie in the twilight, and it was all to easy to 
fall off your bicycle. Still, Mrs. Biddulph ought to have learnt to ride a 
bicycle in her time here. 

“Tools?” he said to Caleb. 

Caleb reluctantly led him out under the darkening sky to the shed 
against the stable wall. There Jim selected a heavier crowbar, a chisel, 
and a large hammer. 

“I was thinking”—Caleb licked his lips—“it might be better if we 
were not to meddle, Mister James. There’s some things best left alone . 

Jim paid no attention. He was going to go back into that cellar and 
he was going to find out what lay in the stone coffin. 


The two of them returned to the house. 

The cellar door was open. 

Jim stared. He was sure that he had closed it before they left. When 
he glanced at Caleb it was plain that Caleb, too, remembered this. 

Jim hurried through the opening and down the steps. 

When he shone the beam of the torch on the coffin, the lid was still 
closed. 

Or, if it had been opened, it had been closed again... 

Caleb’s breathing was unsteady, and not just with the effort of 
carrying the tools. He looked around as though anxious to ensure that 
nothing lurked in the black corners of the cellar. At the first flicker of 
alarm he would be back up the steps with all the vigour of a young 
man. 

Jim swept the torch around like a broom sweeping the floor. It slid 
over a set of marks in the dust; then Jim’s hand brought it back and 


kept it trained on those impossible shapes. 

The patterns in the dust were new. They were the footprints of a 
gigantic wolf. 

Caleb made a choked moaning noise in his throat, and his right 
hand clenched on the haft of the hammer until his knuckles went 
white. 

The footprints led towards the steps, and there were lost in the 
jumble of prints which Jim and Caleb had made in their three 
journeys. Jim moved slowly and then with a quickening pace after 
them. He hurried up to the door at the top and out into the passage. 

The house itself was kept spotlessly clean, but he thought he could 
see shadowy outlines on the floor of the hall. They appeared to lead to 
the front door. Caleb hung back but Jim marched towards the door 
and flung it open. 

Caleb had snapped on a switch in the hall, and the light streamed 
out over the bushes and over a figure that stepped suddenly forward. 
Jim instinctively raised his arm to ward off an attack, then lowered it. 

“Mrs. Biddulph!” 

“Yes?” 

Now he saw her bicycle leaning against the side of the house. She 
had several packages in her arms. Caleb edged past Jim to help her 
with them. In the bushes there was a faint rustling—or was there? It 
could have been the wind. Jim swung the torch towards the cluster of 
leaves. They moved gently; but then, the leaves on these bushes had 
rarely been still. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mrs. Biddulph. 

“Did you see anything . . . anything come out?” 

“No.” She looked curiously at him, tilting her head so that she could 
catch the light on his face. “What is it?” 

It was absurd. The whole thing was too fantastic to tell her. Besides, 
there was no point in frightening her unnecessarily at this juncture. 
“Nothing,” said Jim. “Come in.” 

He was glad when the door was shut behind them. But if the 
creature had been able to make its own way out into the evening, it 
was perfectly capable of making its own way back whenever it chose. 

Caleb had put some of the packages on the hall table and was 
slinking away as though in search of cover. Deirdre Biddulph added 
the remaining bundles to the pile. 

“The one thing I don’t like about living on this island is the fact that 
the shops won’t deliver.” She laughed, then abruptly stopped 
laughing. She was staring at the open cellar door. Then she said 
lightly: “Oh, so you found the key?” 


“Caleb had a spare one.” 

“Will you have work down there? 

“Yes, a little.” 

“How long do you think the work will take?” 

She sounded interested but unconcerned. As she walked slowly 
away across the hall, casually indicating that he should come with 
her, Jim said: 

“Mrs. Biddulph—has anyone been down in that cellar since you 
moved in? 

“T suppose the workmen went there. I haven’t. Why?” 


He was about to tell her. Then again it all seemed to monstrous. He 
needed to know more himself before he spoke. 


“It doesn’t matter.” 
t * € 


Over dinner Jim’s nightmarish suspicions ebbed away. The meal was a 
good one, silently served by Valda, who slid in and out of the room 
like a phantom. No, that was ridiculous too: Valda was no phantom, 
she was just a very solid Hebridean girl with all the dour reserve of 
her people. In Deirdre’s company it was easy to relax and to see things 
in their proper perspective. 

Actually, Jim found himself seeing them in a very interesting 
perspective. Already he was thinking of this beautiful self-possessed 
woman as Deirdre rather than as Mrs. Biddulph. She was younger than 
he was—not much more than a girl, really—and he was soon aware 
that there could be more between them than this formal relationship 
of property owner and architectural adviser. Apart from a few 
desultory questions she had not encouraged him to talk about his 
progress so far. He could almost have thought that she was not at all 
concerned with the alterations to the house for which she had 
ostensibly invited him here. 

It was unlikely that his face had stayed in her mind with the same 
vividness as her face had lingered in his. Jim did not have such a high 
opinion of his effect on women. 

Yet there was an inviting, growing warmth in the way she spoke to 
him. Her laugh was easy and unforced, and when she led him on to 
talk about his life and work during this last year she seemed genuinely 
interested. He was not conscious of having monopolized the 
conversation, but when they rose to leave the dining-room he realized 
that she had in fact told him very little about herself. 


“That was a wonderful dinner.” he said. “Valda’s a good cook.” 


They went into the drawing-room and Deirdre nodded towards the 
sideboard, where a tray had been set out with drinks. 

“Do have a brandy.” 

“For you?” 

“No thank you.” 

She sat on the sofa, drawing up her long, slim legs. As he came back 
with a glass of brandy, Jim allowed himself the pleasure of a glance 
that was not too timid but not too blatant. There was an intimacy 
growing between them, but he was not prepared to risk a rebuff at 
this stage by being too clumsy. 

Deirdre smiled up at him, and it was undoubtedly an invitation to 
him to sit close to her. He did so with pleasure. 

Before she could ask him anything more about himself, he said: 
“Could I ask you a personal question?” 

“Tf it’s not too personal.” 

“Why does a beautiful woman like you want to bury herself in the 
Hebrides?” 

She took her time over replying. When she turned her face 
thoughtfully away he wondered for a moment if this had offended her. 
It was a question which might in her opinion lead on too obviously to 
other questions. But after a pause she said solemnly: 

“My husband was a great man, Mr. Dawson. It took me a long time 
to get over his death. In fact I had a kind of breakdown after the 
funeral. The doctors thought it best that I have complete rest and 
quiet. That’s why I came here.” 

“But now you're thinking of joining the human race again?” 

She flashed him a sharp, challenging look, “Why do you say that?” 

He waved vaguely up at the ceiling and at the walls. “You said you 
wanted this room made into a ballroom.” 

“Not for entertaining. My husband was an archaeologist. He had a 
large collection of valuable specimens. I intend to make this into a 
kind of museum in his memory.” 

It seemed a strange site for a museum. Few people on the island 
would regard it as anything but a rich woman’s folly; and few would 
come from the mainland to visit it even if its exhibits were 
exceptional. But if her husband had been that distinguished and had 
meant that much to her, it would have been boorish to criticize the 
plan. 

The door opened and Valda came gliding in. She eyed the two of 
them with a sullen disapproval that would have been funny if it had 
not been so threatening. Jim felt a twinge of alarm. 


“Will that be all madam?” 


“Yes, thank you Valda.” Deirdre must have been aware of it also. 
Her manner was stiff. “Have you aired Mr. Dawson’s bed?” 


“Yes, madam.” 
“Good night, then.” 
“Good night, madame.” 


Valda looked flatly at Jim, then turned and went out without a 
word to him. 

“Tm sorry,” said Deirdre. “I don’t think she means to be rude.” 

“The Hebrideans are a proud people. They don’t like to serve 
anybody. Remember, I was brought up here. You can strike a certain 
sort of relationship and everything goes splendidly—they’ll do 
anything for you. But if it doesn’t work, then by heavens it doesn’t 
work.” 

He stopped, realizing that she might take this as a slight on her own 
ability to handle her staff. But it wasn’t Deidre whom Valda had 
ignored: it seemed that he was the one who had incurred her dislike. 
Again he recalled the bright little girl she had been, and again he 
wondered what had happened to her. 

Deirdre said: “You never wanted to live here yourself?” 

He shook his head. Perhaps he was not being entirely truthful. 
There had been times when he had felt an urge to turn his back on 
everything and come back here. But it had grown fainter in recent 
years. 

“I got involved in too many other things,” he said. “I’m afraid I 
rather let the place go—and then when I put it up for sale you were 
the first bidder.” 

“Pm glad I was. I’m glad you sold it to me. It’s a beautiful house.” 
Yes, it was a beautiful house and now it had a beautiful occupant. It 
made a wonderful setting for her. It was more her presence than 
anything else that stirred in him the beginnings of a desire to come 
back, to be here with her... 

Outside there was a faint, sad sound that rose and fell, losing its 
sadness and becoming menacing, then fading. 

Jim sat upright, clutching his brandy glass. “What was that?” 

“T didn’t hear anything.” 

It was incredible that she should not have heard. Jim sprang up and 
went to the door. He flung it open. The hall was empty. The cellar 
door was closed. Either Caleb or Valda must have shut it. 

Jim turned back into the drawing-room. Deirdre was watching him 
quizzically. 


“You seem to be on edge this evening, Mr. Dawson.” 

“It’s just that...” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing.” He forced himself to add: “Perhaps I am a bit on edge. 
Tired. Had rather a lot to cope with just lately.” 

As he spoke he waited for that sound to come again from outside. 
This time he would decide whether it was a farm dog or, as he 
suspected, a wolf. 

“You’ve spent too long in a city,” said Deirdre. “You’ve forgotten 
what it’s like out in the country—really far away from what folk like 
to call civilization. Townspeople often feel disturbed by the complete 
change of atmosphere.” 

He could have argued that he had not been transformed into quite 
such an out-and-out townsman, but decided to leave things like that. 

“One thing about we country fold”—Deirdre glanced at her watch 
—“is that we keep early hours. I hope you won’t mind if I go to bed 
soon. You don’t need to—do have another brandy.” 

But the thought of bed at once became tempting. It had been a long 
day. He had travelled here, made a preliminary survey, made some 
remarkable discoveries... 

Deirdre said: “What are you thinking about?” 

He put down his empty glass and shook his head when she 
indicated the decanter. “I was thinking that I’d get up early tomorrow 
and make a good start on the work.” 

“You’re in a hurry to get away?” 

“No,” he said slowly, “I’m not in a hurry to get away.” 

She stood up and held out her hand. It was a formal, courteous good 
night; but her fingers lay in his for a few seconds longer than was 
absolutely essential. 

“Good night,” she murmured. 

“Good night.” 

It was not until he was climbing the stairs to the landing, noticing 
that the top tread still squeaked slightly and waiting for the sensation 
of the slightly tilted planking at this end of the corridor under his feet, 
that he shook himself out of his mood of acceptance. He ought not to 
be going docilely to bed. He ought not to be putting off until the 
morning the return to that cellar where the coffin lay. It was no good 
pretending that the thing wasn’t there; no good delaying the opening 
of that coffin and the inspection of its contents . . . if there still were 
any contents. 

Jim went into his bedroom and thoughtfully closed the door behind 


him. Perhaps it would be as well to wait and then go quietly 
downstairs and resume his investigations without alarming Deirdre. 
Though of course if she should be awake and should hear the sound of 
somebody scraping about down there in the middle of the night, that 
would alarm her more than anything. 

His pyjamas had been laid out neatly folded on the bed. With its 
sheet turned back, the bed looked very inviting. In spite of himself he 
yawned. It would be so marvelous to slide into bed and go off to sleep, 
leaving every problem until the next day. Things were so much easier 
to deal with in daylight. 

He lifted his pyjamas, and a piece of paper fluttered to the floor. 
Jim bent to pick it up. 

In a round scrawl was written: 


I MUST SEE YOU. 
VALDA. 


Jim frowned. If the girl wanted to see him she could have chosen 
some other opportunity during the day, surely? Or possibly there had 
been no reason for her to say anything to him when they first met, 
and now there was. Could she—it was rather pathetic, but on this 
bleak island not too improbably—be resentful of Mrs. Biddulph, even 
jealous of her? Jim had been her idol when she was a child. Although 
she had seen so little of him, he knew she had built quite a romantic 
ideal around him, as little girls do. 

That was a bit far-fetched, though. It was more likely that she had 
something to tell him about that cellar. If she had, he wanted to hear 
it. 

He supposed she and Caleb must sleep in the small wing that had 
once been the bailiffs quarters. That meant that he would have to go 
the whole length of the house and into the eastern wing. Deirdre 
would think it extremely odd if she caught him prowling about at this 
time of night. 

As Jim hesitated there was a sudden hideous scream from outside 
the house. This was no wolf cry: it was the agonized scream of a 
woman, rising from fear through intolerable pain and then being half 
strangled, collapsing into an awful gurgle. 

Jim had brought the torch up to his bedroom He snatched it up and 
dashed out, along the corridor and down the stairs. From the corner of 
his eye he was vaguely aware of Deirdre emerging from her bedroom, 
pulling on a dressing-gown and running after him. 

He went out of the front door and slashed the beam of the torch like 
a scythe over the drive and into the bushes. 


Crumpled on the grass at the side of the drive was Valda. One arm 
was pulled up over her face as though to shield it from a savage 
attack. The arm and the rest of her body had gone slack. Caleb was 
bending over her, vainly sobbing something to himself. As Jim 
approached, Caleb raised his head. The light threw black shadows into 
the deep furrows of his face, so that he seemed to be crying rivulets of 
black tears. 

Before Jim could speak, Caleb mournfully shook his head. He 
lumbered stiffly to his feet and swayed for a moment. Jim steadied 
him with one hand, then bent over Valda’s corpse. 

Below the sheltering arm was a terrible red stain. It spread over 
what was left of the girl’s throat and on to her shoulder. Something 
vicious and uncontrollable had torn her throat away—had worried her 
as a mad dog might worry and savage at that. 

Deirdre’s footsteps rustled across the drive. Jim half turned, 
crouched over Valda to conceal the ghastly sight. 

“Stay there. Don’t come any closer.” 

Deirdre was framed in the bright rectangle of the open door. Her 
hair was unpinned, flowing down her back, and in her flimsy 
nightdress with the dressing-gown pulled over her shoulders she 
looked as young and as unprotected as Valda. 

“What is it? Who... ?” 

She stared past Jim and recognized the sprawled body on the grass. 
She waited for him to speak, as though he could explain everything 
away and soothe her with a few easy words. 

“She’s dead,” said Jim bluntly. 

“But how? Who’d want to kill Valda?” 

“Wild dog,” said Caleb hoarsely. “Perhaps a wild dog.” 

But he didn’t believe it. Nor did Jim. The two men exchanged 
glances. 

Jim took a step towards Deirdre, and as he did so his hand brushed 
against a leaf on one of the bushes. The leaf dragged stickily across his 
knuckles. Jim jerked away and held his hand in the light. There was a 
smear of blood on it. 

Valda might have stumbled here before she fell. Or. . . 

He swung the torch into the bush. The leaves were covered with 
blood. As the beam of light followed the dark stains, it picked out a 
trail of spots along the grass verge and then on the edge of the drive 
itself. 

The the trail led back into the house. 

“Keep an eye on Mrs. Biddulph,” Jim said urgently to Caleb. Then, 
only half hearing her protests, he hurried back into the hall. 


Coming down the stairs he had been in too much of a rush to see 
the marks which led along to the cellar door. Now they were all too 
clear. They made a track that stopped right against the door—which 
was closed. Only of course he knew they didn’t really stop there. 
Inevitably they must go on down those steps, down into the cellar 
beyond the door. 

The key was on its hook. He took it off, opened the door, and 
stabbed into the darkness with the torch beam. 

The trail of blood went down the steps. He paced down after it. It 
led inexorably, as he had known it would, to the coffin. There was a 
tightness in his throat. He felt almost unable to breathe. 

Then he bent over the lid and tried to lift it. 

There was no need of a crowbar. The lid was open now. It was just 
that it was heavy. He braced his feet, wedged the torch under his 
armpit so that he would not be left in complete darkness, and then got 
both hands under the rim of the lid. Two heaves, and it came away. As 
Jim staggered back the light of the torch flashed wildly over the walls 
and ceiling of the cellar. Then he steadied it. 

In the coffin was a skeletal corpse. Skeletal . . . but more than a 
skeleton. There was flesh on the bones. Old flesh, as thin and yellowed 
and seamed as old leather—but still clinging, still surviving in a 
decayed travesty of life. 

Suddenly the lid slammed down. Jim cried out as it scraped his left 
hand. He brought it up automatically before his eyes—and saw four 
scratches running down it as if made by the claw of a wild animal. 

The cellar seemed all at once to be closing in on him. He had to get 
out. And as he went up the steps madly, two at a time, he thought of 
Deirdre Biddulph, unguarded, outside the house where one woman 
had already been struck down. 

Deidre . . . who owned this house. Deirdre, now threatened in a way 
which she could not be expected to understand. The curse of Cosmo 
Waldemar did not seem so remote and improbable when one had seen 
the coffin, the bloodstains, and the mangled mess that had once been 
Valda’s throat. 

Jim crossed the hall as Deirdre and Caleb came in. 

Again he was impressed by the taut strength within her. She was 
pale but not trembling. Another woman might have been hysterical 
with fear of the unknown, or noisy with questions. Deirdre Biddulph 
was calm—but calm, he thought, only because she could not be 
expected to know the full horror of the menace which now hung over 
her. 

She put out her hands—it was her only appeal for support—and Jim 


took them. They were cold from the night air but they responded 
firmly to his reassuring pressure. 


He said: “You must go to your room at once and stay there... 
Caleb will attend to Valda’s body.” Jim tried to sound as brusque and 
callous as possible. “You must do as I say. Go to your room. Lock the 
door.” 


“But I want to know—” 


“You'll know soon enough. Leave it to me. I don’t want you out of 
that room until I’ve settled the whole matter.” 


He sounded braver and more confident than he felt. But she 
accepted his authority. With a docile little nod she went upstairs. On 
the landing she turned and looked down at him. Not until she had 
moved away to her room did Jim turn to Caleb. 


“Valda left a note saying she had to see me. She knew something 
about . . .” He could not put it into words. He merely nodded at the 
cellar door. “Do you have a gun?” 

Caleb nodded. 

“Get it for me.” 

Caleb hesitated. “What are you going to do?” 

“Something came out of that coffin tonight,” said Jim sombrely. 
“Something strange and evil. I don’t know why it killed Valda—out of 
savagery, the thirst for blood, or because it knew she was aware of its 
nature and was about to warn me. I don’t know. But I do know who 
it’s going to try to kill next.” 

“The curse...” 


“Yes. The curse.” Always the threat had been against the owner of 
the house. When Waldemar was freed, he would once more assume 
human shape, and his place in the coffin would be taken by the owner 
of the house—that was the story. “There’s a silver crucifix on the wall 
in there’—Jim nodded towards the drawing room—“and I’m going to 
melt it down to make bullets. And when that coffin opens tomorrow 
night, lll be waiting. Tomorrow night .. .” 


+ * # 


The next day the sun did not come out at all from behind the clouds. 
The sky sat low over the island, and there was a damp oppressiveness 
in the air. The green fields turned grey. A haze blurred the edges of 
the whale-backed hills behind the house. 


Jim made his preparations. He was taciturn with Deirdre, not 
wanting to tell her too much but knowing himself to be a poor liar. He 
told her it was dangerous for her to go down to the village. There was 
a mad dog loose and he proposed to tackle it. He would tell her 


nothing of his methods. Oddly enough, she did not seem too alarmed: 
she seemed to get a certain pleasure out of his commandeering 
manner and his curt uncommunicativeness. 

Caleb had tenderly carried his granddaughter’s corpse to her room 
and there it was to lie for this one day and night. Caleb had wanted to 
go immediately to the village, but Jim did not care to risk this. The 
time to tell the world—or this small community, this tiny world in 
itself—was after the problem had been solved and the killer destroyed. 
Well-meaning crofters, fishermen and the village constable all over the 
place would do no good. 

He waited with his nerves strung to snapping pitch until night fell. 
Then, after a rather muted, thoughtful dinner with Deirdre, he 
persuaded her to go to bed early while he did some work. She did not 
argue; did not ask about his work. Apparently she had put herself in 
his hands and had confidence in him. 

When this was all over, he knew that there were many things which 
had to be said. The heightened tension of this last night and day had 
brought them closer together than weeks of ordinary acquaintanceship 
could have done. After this he would have the courage—and, he felt, 
the right—to ask her certain questions; perhaps, even, to tell her 
firmly what the answers must be. 

But first there must be the confrontation with the terror that 
threatened her. It must be wiped out before she even realized just 
what it was. 

“Remember,” he said, “to lock you door.” 

Meekly she nodded and went upstairs. 

When he was sure she was settled, Jim took his gun from the side 
table where it had lain all evening. He had filled it with the carefully 
shaped silver bullets and kept it close at hand all day, particularly 
after darkness came down on the island. Once or twice Deirdre had 
glanced at it and he had felt that she was waiting for him to volunteer 
an explanation. He had said nothing. 

Now he took the gun in his right hand and the torch in his 
bandaged left hand and went down once more into the cellar. He sat 
on an old box against the wall; and waited. 

The door at the top of the steps was ajar so that a faint light could 
filter down. He would save the harsh beam of the torch until it was 
needed. 

The coffin was a dark hump in the middle of the floor. 

Suddenly a scurrying noise came from a far corner of the cellar. Jim 
shot a pencil of light into the shadows and picked out the blazing eyes 
of a rat. It snarled briefly, its head twisting round towards him, then 


slipped away. 

Jim relaxed and turned off the light. 

While his eyes were still filled with sparks of brilliance, he heard a 
slow creaking noise—the drowsy sound typical of an old house in 
which the walls and wood are forever gently shifting and easing, 
settling like an old man wearily turning over in bed. 

Then Jim saw that the shape of the coffin was changing. Its dim 
outlines shifted, it seemed to grow... 

The lid was rising. 

Again he stabbed out with the torch beam. Into its brightness sprang 
a huge wolf-like creature, blended with the edges of the lid and the 
coffin, so that there was a moment of tangled shapes and wild 
movement. The jaws opened so that teeth shone brightly in the light. 
A great howl reverberated round the cellar, and then the lid of the 
stone coffin fell with a crash and the wolf was bounding up the steps. 

Jim flung himself madly in pursuit. 

When he reached the top of the steps the door was wide open. 
There was no sign of the massive wolf. 

He emerged into the hall and looked apprehensively at the main 
stairs. It must have gone up there. Even now it might be sniffing 
voraciously at Deirdre’s door. Slowly Jim went to the foot of the stairs 
and prepared to climb, the gun ready, his finger touching the trigger. 

“Jim! Jim... !” 

The cry came not from upstairs but from the drawing room. It was 
Deirdre’s voice—shrill, imploring, almost ecstatic in its mixture of fear 
and something else he could not identify. 

She ought not to have been in the drawing-room. She had disobeyed 
his instructions and come down on her own, and now... 


He hurled himself at the drawing-room door and staggered in, his 
left arm raised to ward off any sudden pounce from the creature that 
might be waiting for him. 

It was there. It was a dark, incredible shape, reared up insanely on 
its hind legs so that it towered over Deirdre. Her face was twisted up 
towards it, so contorted that she might almost have been laughing. 

Jim fired. Once... twice... three times. 

The wolf swung round, snarling and slavering with rage, then 
bounded past him. Jim fired another shot at the leaping body, and 
lurched after it. As the cellar door slammed he fired two more vain 
shots. 

It was impossible. It couldn’t have escaped. It couldn’t have defied 
those bullets. 


He backed away into the drawing-room. 

Deirdre was standing where she had been when he burst in. Her 
face was ashen yet unnaturally calm. Perhaps she was in a state of 
shock. But her eyes were clear enough, though slightly wide—staring 
at him with a confidence that was somehow unsettling. 

“T don’t understand,” muttered Jim. “The legend says that the only 
way to kill a werewolf is with a bullet made from a silver crucifix. I 
had six.” 

“You mean... these?” 

Slowly Deirdre held out her clenched fist. Then she opened it, still 
slowly, to reveal six silver bullets in her palm. Deliberately she turned 
her palm over and let the bullets fall to the floor. 

Jim was stunned. He tried to speak, but his breath rasped in his 
throat and that was all. 

“You see,” said Deirdre in that musing, mellow voice that he had 
come to know so well in such a short time, “time has distorted the 
legend of Cosmo Waldermar slightly. When things are handed down 
by tradition, they tend to get a little bit twisted. What the story really 
says is that Cosmo Waldemar would resume human shape when he 
was replaced in his coffin by a descendant of the man who killed him. 
Not the owner of the house .. . oh, no! . . . but one of the family of 
that thief who cheated him out of his heritage.” 

The room was tilting and swaying as Jim blinked in an effort to 
restore his sanity. Surely if he concentrated hard enough this waking 
nightmare would fade. Deirdre couldn’t possibly be saying what she 
was saying. She couldn’t possibly be walking towards him steadily, 
slowly, greedily. 

“A dutiful wife,” she said, putting a hand on her breast and smiling, 
smiling terribly, “a dutiful wife would do anything to bring her 
husband back to life. Don’t you think so, Mr. Dawson? Even after two 
hundred years of waiting. Two hundred years .. .” 

The door of the drawing-room slammed shut behind him. He swung 
towards it. On the far side he heard what might have been a throaty 
laugh or a snarl. He was in a trap—lured into it, caught by the 
creature which needed him for its own release. Caught, trapped by the 
creature and its mate. 

Its mate . . . He sensed rather than heard Deirdre’s footsteps 
quickening across the floor, and turned as she closed in on him. Her 
face was changing. It darkened, coarsened, and began to sprout fur. 
Her smile widened until it became a mad leer, and there were no 
longer any teeth there, no longer a woman’s teeth, but fangs moist and 
evil. 


Jim backed away. But there was nowhere to go. There were two of 
them, two determined creatures who had been waiting for him for a 
long time. 

The bestial face split in a howl of triumph. Suddenly his back was 
against the door. And still the face advanced, the eyes blazed, and at 
last the claws and teeth descended on him. 


Chapter Three 


The fourth card of the prediction lay face up on the suitcase—the 
card of the Enchantress, showing a lady and a strangely malformed 
beast. Bill Rogers stared at it and then looked up at Jim Dawson’s 
face. Dawson was ashen, shrinking away from something as though it 
hung only a few inches away from him in the middle of the 
compartment. 

Then he shook his head. Things must have come into focus again, 
for he let out a little sigh and glanced at his fellow passengers one 
after the other, seeking some reassurance just from their presence 
there. Bill wondered what the chap could have seen, or could have 
imagined he saw. As Dr. Schreck dealt out the cards there had been a 
minute or two in which Dawson’s eyes closed and he sat very still. The 
compartment itself, Bill recalled, had gone very quiet. None of the rest 
of them had spoken. Then Dawson had opened his eyes—opened them 
wide, staring incredulously at some vision which existed only for him 
—and the noises from outside had rattled back in. 

Dawson licked his lips and said: “Are you trying to tell me that’s 
going to happen to me?” 

“Where are you going on this journey?” asked Schreck. 

“Bradley.” 

“And then?” 

“I don’t know. Until I get back to our office in Edinburgh I can’t tell 
what job will take top priority.” 

Schreck said: “But you will not be too surprised when you find that 
it is to be the island of Unga in the Hebrides?” 

The younger man glared at him with something almost amounting 
to hatred in his expression. But Schreck was unperturbed. 

Bill leaned forward. “Didn’t you say the fifth card shows you how to 
change your destiny, whatever it is?” 

“Tf it is possible to change it, yes.” 

Dr. Schreck’s fingers were poised over the deck. He turned the next 
card so that only he could see it. His face went grim. 

“Well—what is it?” 

“Nothing,” said Schreck. 

He put the card hurriedly back into the pack and gathered up the 
others. 


“What did that card say?” demanded Dawson. “Tell me! 

The languidly contemptuous man who had made such a show of 
hiding himself behind his newspaper let out another of his snorts of 
derision. Bill Rogers felt that he had seen the face somewhere before, 
and associated it with a comedy actor. But this fellow wasn’t all that 
funny—just rude. 

“Don’t be so gullible. Can’t you see it’s all part of the act?” 

“What act, Mr. Marsh?” asked Schreck mildly. 

Marsh seemed taken aback for a moment by the use of his name. 
Then he shrugged and snapped: “Well, whatever it is you’re trying to 
pull.” 

The American looked from Schreck to Marsh. “Your name is 
Marsh?” 

“Don’t be misled by his knowing that. There’s no magic about it, I 
assure you.” 

The young trumpeter, who had been fidgeting on the edge of his 
seat as though wanting to take some part in all this, said: “Yeah, but 
how did he know?” 

“Maybe it’s on his luggage,” suggested Bill, craning his neck round 
in an effort to see the labels dangling above him. 

Marsh shook his head smugly. “There’s no mystery about it. Most 
informed people are not altogether unaware of the name of Franklyn 
Marsh, art critic. Confidence tricksters make a point of being familiar 
with people in the news.” 

“Tve never heard of you,” said the trumpeter simply. 

Marsh favoured him with a withering glance and retired once more 
behind his newspaper. It was a good job, thought Bill, that there was 
plenty of reading matter in that paper. 

An uneasy silence fell on the occupants of the compartment. It was 
impossible for them to keep their eyes away from the deck of cards, 
apparently so innocent yet—according to Schreck—so fraught with 
menace. 

But did they always have to be threatening? There was good fortune 
and there was bad fortune. Perhaps that chap Dawson was in for a run 
of bad luck. It didn’t follow that this applied to everyone else in the 
compartment. Bill was tempted to take a chance. He knew that the 
next few weeks were going to be pretty good so far as he was 
concerned. A holiday with Ann and Carol—what could go wrong with 
that, apart from the car breaking down or Carol eating too much ice 
cream, or the weather turning nasty on them? Bill knew that he would 
be watching the weather forecasts before they set off; and Ann would 
be consulting her horoscope in at least two daily papers and a 


women’s weekly magazine—all of which would give wildly different 
predictions. He wondered what the Tarot cards would have to 
contribute. It was worth having a fling. 

“Dr. Schreck, Pd like to try those cards, if you don’t mind.” 

Schreck weighed him up for a moment. Then he nodded 
fatalistically and said: “Very well.” 

He extended the cards. Bill tapped them three times. Schreck began 
to shuffle and the cards slid in and out with the same eerie 
independence which Bill had noticed before. He felt a momentary stab 
of alarm and nearly said that he wanted to call the whole thing off. 
But there was a rhythmic compulsion in the movement of the cards: 
something final, something inevitable. 

“And now,” said Schreck, “your prediction.” 

He laid out the first card on the suitcase. It showed a Fool—a 
gaudily clad jester returning from a voyage with a dog beside him. 
Schreck paused, then said: 

“You are going on a holiday soon.” 

Bill glanced at the others. When he met the gaze of the musician he 
winked. Now he was going to catch this doddering doctor out. 

“Alone?” he said blandly. 

“With your wife and daughter,” said Schreck. 

A chill started at Bill’s neck and trickled down his back. “How did 
you know... ?” 

Franklyn Marsh rustled his paper to attract attention, and when he 
was sure that everyone was looking at him he pointed wearily up at 
the luggage rack. The doll was peering comically over the edge. 

“And a dog,” said Schreck, indicating the first card. 

“That’s right,” said Bill cheerfully. 

They would all be at Bradley, waiting for him at the station. Schreck 
and the rest of them could see for themselves that it had been a pretty 
good prediction. Ann would be thrilled when he told her. She loved 
that kind of thing. “That just shows you.”—he could hear her saying. 
And when he asked her precisely what it did show, she wouldn’t be 
able to tell him. 

“And when you return from holiday . . .” 

Schreck laid out another three cards on the case. They showed a 
Juggler, coping with weirdly twisted implements, a Hanged Man 
sagging from a vine, and the Sun. 

Bill found himself unable to take his eyes away from the sun. Don’t 
look straight into the sun, they used to warn him when he was a kid. 
Even with sun glasses on, don’t stare right into it. Of course he had 


tried, and discovered for himself how it hurt. And now the blaze was a 
dangerous as ever. It was impossible that it should be only a design on 
a playing card: it was too bright, too hot... 

Bill dropped gently into a dream in which he found himself 
sometimes personally involved, sometimes only a spectator. At one 
moment he was battling with it, at another quite detached. Then from 
his inexplicable vantage point, part of the action and yet not part of it, 
he would try to intervene in what was going on and find himself 
powerless. Tendrils gripped his legs and arms, pinioning him like a 
prisoner forced to watch hideous tortures and to see his loved ones in 
danger from which he could not save them. 


He wanted to lash out, and could not; wanted to cry out, and was 
stifled. 


Chapter Four 


It had been a marvellous holiday. The weather forecasts had promised 
good weather and for once had kept their promises. Carol had 
developed a suntan that showed up her fair curls—and had managed 
to do it this year without blistering. And somehow she had been less 
trouble this year: at the age of eight she had evidently decided that 
only seven-year-olds were cry babies and trouble makers. It had made 
things easier for Ann and Bill. They had all had a good time, and now 
they were all glad to get home. 

Carol skipped towards the front door of the house with Rusty 
barking and scampering beside her. Already she was putting the 
seaside and its delights behind her and was planning new things for 
her doll’s house and toy theatre. 

Bill glanced at Ann. She put down a holdall she was carrying, and 
squeezed his arm. He stopped halfway up the path and kissed her. 

“T think you’re wonderful,” she said. 

“Keep on thinking that way,” he laughed. 

The sun was still hot on the backs of their heads as they reached the 
front door. It was as though, thought Bill, it had come with them all 
the way and was now seeing them happily indoors. A pretty 
sentimental thought, really—but he was in a sun-dazed, contented, 
sentimental mood and didn’t see why he shouldn’t be if he felt so 
inclined. 

Still, it was good to be home. 

He was taking out his keys when Ann said: “Bill . . . look.” 

He looked. A strange weed had sprouted along the wall of the house 
close to the window. It was a sort of creeping vine and was like 
nothing he had ever seen before. Certainly it had not been part of 
their garden when they went away. 

“It must have grown while we’ve been making merry at the 
seaside,” he said. 

“Better get rid of it before it kills our petunias.” 

Bill chuckled. “Not even home yet, and I’m back to work.” 

Ann kissed him on the cheek. It felt good. Bill opened the door and 
went in, Carol and Rusty dashing ahead. Carol was half-way up the 
stairs before Bill had even freed the key from the lock, on her way to 
inspect the doll’s house in case it, too, had been attacked by weeds in 
her absence. Rusty went off into the kitchen and began to chase his 


empty water-bowl noisily and peremptorily about the floor. 

“Good to be home,” said Bill aloud. It was a conventional thing to 
say but it was true. He knew that Ann felt the same. 

They unpacked and threw a lot of crumpled garments into the linen 
basket. Ann unfolded her dresses and hung them up. Bill noted that 
one pair of his trousers had acquired a double crease. Every five 
minutes or so they abandoned what they were doing and tried to 
subdue Carol and Rusty, each of whom kept discovering old treasures 
and making a great uproar about them. Large quantities of sand 
spilled out on the floor in spite of their efforts to dispose of it before 
leaving the hotel. The loaf that Ann had brought back just in case Mrs. 
Jenkins forgot to bring one in for them had been squashed and 
mysteriously impregnated with after-shave lotion; so it was just as 
well that Mrs. Jenkins had not forgotten. 

It was not until the middle of the following morning that Bill, going 
out to the garage to fetch something from the boot of the car, 
remembered the vine. When he went to study it, the tendrils looked 
larger than they had been yesterday. He could have sworn that then 
they did not reach to the edge of the window-frame. 

He went back to the garage and this time brought out the hoe. 

The vine was of a strange texture. When he touched it his hand 
slithered over its remarkably smooth surface. There was something 
almost reptilian about it. The main stem reared up against the wall of 
the house without any support, curling over strongly and gracefully 
and putting out fine branches towards the window. A fortnight ago it 
had not even existed. Now it was flourishing. 

Bill made a brief appraisal. It ought not to be too difficult to finish 
the thing off. One good blow at the base would dispose of the main 
body of the plant, and then he could drag out the root. If any more of 
them sprang up later he would get them before they had a chance to 
start crawling up the house. 

He lifted the hoe and chopped at the base of the vine. 

As the blade struck home, a high-pitched scream came bouncing off 
the wall like some echo. Bill stepped back, open-mouthed. 

The weird sound died away. He looked up into the sky half 
expecting to see a vapour trail from some jet aircraft that had raced 
overhead. There was no sign; and the scream had been closer, more 
penetrating than the sound of a jet. 

Bill raised the hoe again. He braced himself and drove at the 
thickest part of the vine. 

Again there was a scream. This time there was no doubt about it: 
the agonized sound came from the vine itself. 


Warily Bill stooped and examined the base of the vine itself. The 
hoe had not made even a mark on it. 


“Darling, what’s the matter.” 


Ann was standing over him. She had come out of the house and was 
watching him with some concern. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter,” he said. 

“T thought I heard you—” 

“Not me,” he said. “It was this weed, if it is a weed. It seemed to cry 
out in pain when I hit it. And I couldn’t cut into it with the hoe.” He 
thought for a moment. “Fetch me the shears, will you?” 

Ann brought the shears and handed them to him. He went up to the 
vine and raised the shears to waist level. Here the plant was thinner. It 
might be tough, but still the shears should go through it fairly easily. 

Bill opened the blades and then tried to cut through the vine. The 
blades began to turn. He held on and tried to force them together. 
Suddenly they slipped, and fought under his hands as though they had 
a life of their own. Bill let go, and the shears fell. The sharp blades 
turned abruptly outwards and he felt them drive into his leg. A wide 
tear appeared in his trouser leg, and blood began to seep out. 

“Darling, do be careful.” 

Ann bent to examine the gash in his leg. Bill stared over her bowed 
head at the strange plant that had settled itself so firmly in place. He 
could have sworn that the vine had actually pushed the shears out of 
his hands. He knew it was impossible; but also knew that it had 
happened. 

Tomorrow he would have to go back to his office. He would be back 
in the old routine, driving off every morning to his job in the County 
Education Office six miles away—and leaving his wife and daughter 
here. 

It had never worried him before. This was a quiet place, a safe 
place. Life here had been comfortable and uncomplicated for a long 
time now. But suddenly he was scared. He told himself that a plant 
could do no harm, that he had simply imagined that it had turned on 
him, and that Ann and Carol would be just as safe here as they had 
always been. 

It made no difference. He wouldn’t be able to sit in his office miles 
away until he knew that some steps had been taken to protect them— 
or to prove that there was nothing against which they needed 
protection. 

The was one man who might help. But that one man would need 
specimens. 

“Come on indoors and TIl bathe that leg,” said Ann. 


“You go on in. I won’t be a moment.” 

He waited until she was out of sight and then took up the shears 
again. Warily he approached the plant. It looked so still and 
innocuous. He chose a small cluster of very fine tendrils. They could 
surely not resist the snap of the shears. 

Bill felt himself cringing. Lopping off a few tendrils became as 
nauseating as chipping off someone’s fingers. He braced himself, and 
snipped swiftly and savagely at them. Perhaps the plant winced; 
perhaps, again, it was his imagination. But the tendrils fell to the 
ground and he picked them up. 

They were limp and harmless—as ordinary as any cuttings from any 
everyday plant. 

The ministry of Agriculture Research Laboratory was five miles on 
the other side of Bradley. Bill’s contacts with it were infrequent, but 
there had been enough of them during his years at the County 
Education Office for him to build up a pleasantly undemanding 
friendship with the head of the laboratory and a couple of his 
assistants. He had been instrumental in steering a particularly brilliant 
sixth-former from a local school into the laboratory, and on several 
occasions had sorted out some administrative problems for Dr. 
Hopkins. Now it was Hopkin’s turn to do him a favour. 

Hopkins was a balding man with very soft brown eyes and a little 
hesitation in his speech which was a mannerism rather than an 
impediment. He gave the impression of thinking of something else 
while he was speaking: his mind went off at interesting tangents, but 
he was quite capable of rambling on unchecked in his soothing, 
stumbling undertone, not really concentrating yet always making 
sense. At the same time he would prod tobacco into his pipe and take 
anything up to ten minutes to light it. 

The twigs on his desk were a source of great delight to him. He 
glanced at them every few minutes while Bill was telling his story. Bill 
was glad he had come. It was like facing a sympathetic doctor: there 
was no scepticism in Hopkin’s expression. Every now and then he 
nodded . . . and looked down hopefully, almost gleefully, at the sleek 
green cuttings on the desk. 

When Bill had finished, Hopkins said “Hm!” He said it with great 
satisfaction. Then he called his assistant over. 

Drake was a young man in a clean but shabby lab coat. His hair was 
as stringy as some of the plants he dealt with day by day. He shared 
his chiefs enthusiasms—the two of them could be quite fanatical on 
certain subjects. While Bill’s story had been going on, Drake had been 
politely pretending to inspect certain files in a cabinet against the 
wall, but he hadn’t missed a word. 


Hopkins prodded the twigs. “Ever seen anything like these before?” 

Drake had obviously been waiting eagerly to get his hands on the 
specimens. He took up a tendril and held it up to the light. After a 
moment he shook his head. “New to me. The whole formation . . .” He 
bent right over as though short-sighted. Again he shook his head, 
wonderingly this time. 

Within less than a minute Bill was forgotten. The two experts 
crouched over a microscope and muttered at each other. They 
chopped little fragments off the twigs and hummed endearments at 
them. At one stage Hopkins reached up to a shelf above his head and, 
without even looking up, selected the book he wanted. The pages 
rustled as he chased information. 

Drake, remembering Bill’s presence, looked apologetically over his 
shoulder after a quarter of an hour. 

“You say the vine seemed actually to resist cutting?” 

“Pm pretty good at handling garden tools,” said Bill brusquely. “I 
don’t think those shears slipped.” 

“Hm.” 

Back they went to their contemplation. When at last they both 
turned to Bill once more, Hopkins was sucking sadly on his empty 
pipe. 

“Unfortunately these specimens tell us nothing. They are dead. 
Whatever their characteristics may be, they have been lost in time 
between your taking the cuttings and bringing them here. There is 
some strange tissue in one twig. If it were alive one might almost 
regard is as a kind of elementary brain tissue. But as it is, it may be 
nothing of importance. We can’t tell.” 

“We need to work more closely on the living plant,” Drake added. 
He rubbed his fist through his hair, pushing it in several directions at 
once, and glanced shyly at Bill. “Do you suppose .. . that is, could you 
put me up for a few days?” 

“Delighted,” said Bill promptly. 

It was the perfect solution. He could leave for the office with a quiet 
mind if he knew someone like Drake was on the premises. Drake was 
the ideal person to cope with anything that happened to that plant. 

Or, rather, anything that happened because of that plant. 


* * # 


Drake took possession of the little room over the hall. He installed a 
microscope and a battery of test tubes, took cuttings from the plant, 
and within five minutes of selecting his specimens was preparing them 
on slides. 


It took him some little time to get down to serious work, however. 
He was so used to the atmosphere of the laboratory that these new 
surroundings and unfamiliar background noises distracted him for a 
while. This little room was brighter than the lab. The sun seemed 
warmer on the window and there was a leisurely feeling in the air. 
The dog barked fitfully outside, and after ten minutes of this Drake 
found himself waiting for the next bark. 

He got up and went to the window. 

Carol was chasing across the grass after Rusty. The dog snarled and 
yelped as it pounced on a ball. “Fetch it!” cried Carol. But Rusty 
dropped the ball again, wagged his tail, and tore off in another 
direction. Carol went in pursuit of the ball. She threw it again and this 
time Rusty retrieved it. 

“Carol!” 

It was Ann calling the little girl indoors. Their voices mingled for a 
while and then were muted as the front door closed. Drake went back 
to the microscope. He was bending over it, trying to determine what a 
line of tissue could be and whether it was really moving slowly, as it 
appeared to do, when there was another outburst of mad barking. 

Drake swore softly. He stood up and looked out again. If this went 
on he would have to go down and ask Ann to keep the dog indoors. 


Rusty had exuberantly knocked the ball across the grass with his 
nose. It landed at the foot of the vine, and Rusty launched himself at 
it, scrabbling madly with his front paws. 

Drake tried to force his attention back to his work. He decided the 
specimen under the microscope was inadequate. It revealed nothing. It 
was disguising itself, he thought with a quirk of fantasy: it was lying 
to him. 

He reached for another slide. 

The dog was mercifully silent now. He studied the system of grey- 
green lines in the thin stalk. They were startlingly like a nervous 
system. That, too, was fanciful; but certainly he had never seen quite 
such a complex configuration in a plant before. 

Suddenly there was a scream. Drake jolted back. 

“Rusty!” 

It was Ann’s voice. Again she screamed. Drake sprang from his chair 
and hurried to the window. 

Looking down from this angle he could just see the line of the plant 
up the wall. It almost appeared to be heading for him, reaching out 
with one long, slender arm. Further down it was thicker. Huddled up 
against the base was Rusty. A branch of the vine had turned back from 
the main stem and was curled several times tightly round the dog’s 


throat. 


Drake stepped back. The sun on the window was still warm but he 
was cold with fear. His world had become a dangerous place. There 
had been a safe, settled order in it until now: he had moved easily and 
unconcernedly through the great network of Nature, always finding 
that every new discovery fitted inevitably into the reassuring pattern. 
But something had happened. Something perverse had struck through 
the network and threatened to tear it apart. 


Downstairs the front door slammed. It brought him back to reality. 
He hurried down to calm the near-hysterical Ann, and then 
telephoned Hopkins. 

He wanted a more powerful microscope. And he wanted certain 
chemicals. He wanted them quickly. 

By the middle of the afternoon he was sure of one thing: he was 
dealing with something that could develop with terrible speed into an 
enemy of all mankind. 

Hitherto it had been possible to divide plants into five main 
categories. First there were the lowest forms, the algae, fungi, 
bacteria, and lichens—plants without roots, stems or leaves. Then 
came the slightly higher forms, the mosses, with neither roots nor 
vascular tissue. Ferns, the third class, had roots and vascular tissue but 
no flowers. Moving on upward—always striving, always developing— 
there were the flowering plants which helped to spread their seeds. 


Finally came the pitcher plants, the borderline between plant and 
animal kingdoms. These did not depend for their food entirely on soil 
and sunlight but sometimes ate live insects. 

Each state represented a step up the slope of evolution. Each 
mutation was a fresh effort in the struggle of the plant world for 
survival and for extension of itself. 


Now he began to realize that his original shock had been irrational. 
As a scientist he must be more objective. As a specialist in this field he 
of all people ought to have known what the next logical progression 
must be. The next mutation had to be the development of intelligence 
—not the mere co-ordination of reflex actions, the snapping of a sticky 
flower round an incautious insect, but the thinking out of a way of 
life, the planning of existence not just for the next fleeting second but 
ahead for hours and days and years. 

For a plant to advance it must develop the ability to protect itself. It 
must learn to know its natural enemies and to destroy them. It must 
be wily and strong and capable of coherent thought. 

Plants propagated swiftly and inexorably. A plant with intelligence 
and determination could take over the world. Before human beings 
realized what was happening it could have spread, entrenched itself, 


and worked out its plan of campaign. 

There was a tap on the door. 

“I just came up”—Ann’s voice was as faint and timid as a little girl’s 
—“with a cup of tea.” 

When he opened the door Drake felt stricken at the sight of her. She 
had impressed him when they first met as being too young for Bill 
Rogers—an appealing, fresh-complexioned girl with a dimple in one 
cheek that puckered into laughter very easily. Some men had all the 
luck! But now her grey eyes were clouded with fear. She wanted some 
reassurance from him. He was by no means sure that he could give it. 

As he took the cup of tea from her, she said: “Someone has just been 
with your new microscope. It’s down in the hall.” 

He went down to fetch it. Carol was moping about, not wanting to 
paint or play with her doll’s house or anything. Coming downstairs 
behind Drake, her mother said: “Why don’t you go out and... .” Then 
she stopped. As she caught up with Drake she said: “I suppose she’d 
better not?” 

“T think she’s safer indoors,” he agreed somberly. 

“It wouldnt be any fun without Rusty, anyway,” said Carol, 
overhearing. 

Drake lurched upstairs with the heavy box and unpacked the 
powerful microscope. He had already prepared slides of specimens 
taken from the vine tendril which had wrapped itself murderously 
round the dog. Now he examined the first slide. 

The fine pattern of a nervous system was even more involved and 
yet more definite here than in his earlier specimens. He adjusted the 
focus, and let out an incredulous sigh as the details sharpened. In the 
centre of the system was a tiny but unmistakable brain formation. 

The full significance did not hit him at first. Then he sat back. This 
was only one tendril—a slim subsidiary shoot. Yet it had its own 
complete system. A plant with a thousand shoots could have a 
thousand individual brains, undoubtedly co-ordinated within the 
parent plant but quite capable of existing separately. Every separate 
twig and, presumably, every seed blown on the wind would be a 
separate entity. 

Drake got up from his chair. The room was unbearably stuffy. He 
opened the window wider and looked down at the vine. It appeared to 
have come still closer. But it could not have grown appreciably since 
he last looked at it. He must not let himself be frightened by what he 
had learnt; must not lose his sense of proportion and give way to 
unscientific panic. 

He forced himself to pick up his notebook and record his findings. 


The sound of birdsong drifted in through the open window. In the 
distance a car buzzed somnolently along a road into the distance until 
it had faded away. There was no wind, but from somewhere came a 
faint creaking and rustling. 

As he finished jotting notes down on the open page, Drake looked 
up and half turned. 

He was too late. There was a crash as his microscope went over, 
swept up by an incredibly long, flailing arm which whipped into the 
room and swung toward Drake. He made a wild lunge sideways. The 
vine struck like a snake. As he tried to cry out it flicked savagely 
round his neck and began to tighten its grip. He clawed at it. His 
fingers dug madly into the coil of pulsating, living green. 

But the vine was the stronger. It held him for a full minute and then 
dropped him negligently to the floor. 


t * # 


Bill sat on the couch beside his wife, holding her left hand firmly in 
his. With her free hand she dabbed a handkerchief at her eyes. 

Hopkins paced angrily up and down, sucking noisily on his pipe. 

“I can’t believe it. It makes no sense.” 

“We didn’t know what to do,” said Bill. “We. . . well, we thought it 
would be best to call you first.” 

He had been so relieved during the day to think of Drake in the 
house, somehow solving everything. He had not anticipated quite such 
a homecoming. It was all very well squeezing Ann’s hand and making 
soothing noises: he could do with a little comfort himself. 

“He was alone in the room?” said Hopkins. 

Ann nodded. “All the time.” 

“When you ran in after the noise—when he fell, I suppose—you saw 
nothing?” 

“Nothing. The microscope was on the floor, and Mr. Drake was... 
crumpled up. I... I didn’t stay long in the room.” 

“Of course not,” said Hopkins gently, obviously thinking of 
something else. He dipped into his pocket for his tobacco pouch. “The 
specimens he was analysing—were any of them very big?” 

The implication of the question made Bill shiver. He had a 
disquieting vision of lengths of vine like living rope, or small, virulent 
snakes. 

“T didn’t see anything,” said Ann faintly. “I just closed the door and 
came down and telephoned Bill. But he was already on his way 
home.” 


Hopkins took a long time filling his pipe and lighting it. Then he 
said, through a cloud of smoke: “I think Pd better take that room 
apart.” 

Bill sat where he was, Ann’s hand still tightly gripped in his, as 
Hopkins went out of the room. They heard his footsteps slowly and 
heavily ascending the stairs. Ann seemed to be holding her breath. Bill 
felt a tightness in his chest. Abruptly he got up. 

Ann jumped. “Bill, you’re not—” 

“Pm going up with him. He ought not to be there on his own.” 

He hurried in pursuit of Hopkins. The door of the room which 
Drake had been using was closed. There was no sound. Bill opened the 
door and went in. 

Hopkins was bending over Drake’s body. He had just picked up the 
notebook which had fallen to the floor beside it. And above him 
hovered a long, sinuous arm—an arm which reached in through the 
open window and was poised ready to strike. 

Bill have a yell. “Look out!” 

Hopkins’s reaction was faster than one would have expected from 
such a dumpy, contemplative man. He dodged nearly under the vine 
as its head came down like a cobra’s, and made a dive for the window. 
The vine lashed round but missed him. Before it could make another 
strike or retreat, Hopkins had slammed down the sash window. The 
frame cut through the vine. There were two sounds—the heavy thud 
of the window, and the ululating shriek of pain from the vine. The 
long branch writhed to the floor and then was still. 

Hopkins studied it for a moment, then stooped and cautiously 
picked it up. He looked at the chopped-off end. 

“There’s some liquid on it.” He trailed a finger across the raw stump 
and held it for inspection. 

The fluid was sticky, richer than any ordinary plant sap, and darker 
—a viscous, disturbingly familiar stain. 

“Blood?” whispered Bill. 

“Not unlike it. Closer to blood than to anything else I’ve ever come 
across in the plant world.” Hopkins dropped the branch and was 
suddenly decisive. “Close all the windows in the house. Lock them.” 

Bill hurried off. He went into all the bedrooms and checked the 
catches. As he went down and crossed the hall to the living room, 
Hopkins was lifting the telephone. 

“Pm going to get every one of my people from the lab down here. 
We'll find a way of destroying that monstrosity.” He jiggled the bar 
impatiently. “Come on, come on.” 

Bill, reaching up to secure the small upper window, froze. He could 


see the telephone wire . . . and could see that immediately outside the 
window it had been cut. A fine tendril of vine was looped casually 
over the wire below the cut. 

He said: “I don’t think you'll get that call through.” 

Hopkins joined him at the window. 

“I see,” he said grimly. “Only one thing for it, then. P’ll have to go to 
the lab myself and fetch my men.” 

The two of them went to the front door. Ann watched them from 
the kitchen, afraid even to ask what the situation was. 

Bill opened the door and kept his hand on the knob as Hopkins 
went out. Suddenly a dark shadow plunged from the wall above. Bill 
caught Hopkins by the shoulder and pulled him back. Another vine 
struck from the side, advancing through the open doorway. Bill 
slammed the door. The two men stood facing it, breathing hard. They 
could hear the scratch of the vine against the other side of the door. 

Ann cried out. “Look... !” 

Green tendrils crept across the kitchen window. 

“But it couldn’t have spread round the house as quickly as that!” 

Bill and Hopkins looked desperately into the living-room. The 
sunshine no longer streamed in. It had been dimmed as though by a 
cloud. Vines wove in and out across the windows. 

Hopkins said bleakly: “It doesn’t mean to let us get out of here alive 
—any of us.” 

Bill looked around. “Where’s Carol?” 

“She went upstairs to fetch something,” said Ann from the doorway. 

“Get her down. At once.” 

Absurdly it felt safer when they were all four of them in the one 
room, even though that room was sunk in shadow by the tightly 
interlaced fingers of the vine. 

Hopkins rammed spluttering tobacco down into his pipe with a 
yellowed middle finger. It was up to him to make any decision there 
might be to make. Bill and Ann waited silently. Carol began to 
whimper. Bill sat with his arm over her shoulders. 

“If I could only get to the lab,” reflected Hopkins. “We’d soon find a 
way of destroying that thing. I’m sure of it. There must be a way.” 

His pipe had gone out. He tugged it from between his teeth and 
glared at it. There was something comfortingly normal in his grimace. 
He appeared unhurried, undisturbed by anything but a minor 
irritation such as his pipe going out. Bill knew it must all be an act— 
but it was the kind of act that helped other people not to panic. 

Hopkins struck a match. The rasp of the match against the box was 


drowned by the crash of glass behind him. 

Hopkins turned swiftly. 

An arm of the vine had swung away from the window and then 
smashed into it. Fragments of glass sprayed inwards over the carpet. 
The greedy, clutching arm came waving in, groping for Hopkins. 
Then, as it swept close to the match, it twitched suddenly and 
withdrew. 

Hopkins stared at the match until the flame almost scorched his 
fingers. 

“Of course!” he said softly. “There’s one thing of which every 
intelligent being is afraid . . . Fire!” He shook the match out and 
turned towards Bill. “Quickly—get some newspapers.” 

Bill reached down at once and scooped up three Sunday papers 
which were still folded in the magazine rack. Hopkins grabbed them 
and began to roll several sheets into a long spill. Carol, eager to help, 
began to crumple a couple of pages together. 

Bill cast an apprehensive glance at the shattered window. The vines 
were swaying gently but appeared to be making no immediate move 
inward. 

“Right,” said Hopkins. “Come on. See me off the premises—and 
then shut the door.” 

Bill went with him into the hall. Hopkins took a folded sheaf of 
newspaper in each hand. 

Bill said: “Look, you can’t be sure—” 

“Open the door,” snapped Hopkins. 

Bill did as he was told. The vines clawed in at once and he stepped 
back. Hopkins nodded at the newspapers he was holding. 

“Now light them.” 

Bill struck a match and ignited the papers. Hopkins held the 
smouldering torches out toward the vines. The groping arms retreated 
at once, curling back on themselves and twisting out of the door 
again. Thrusting the burning papers well out in front of him, Hopkins 
ran out into the open. Bill closed the door before those clutching 
tendrils could reappear. 

As he went back into the living-room he heard the sound of 
Hopkin’s car starting up and driving off. He smiled at Ann. She 
summoned up a wavery smile in return. 

“And now,” he said, “better get a candle in here.” He glanced at the 
gap in the window. “If they try another invasion, we want to keep a 
light burning ready for immediate action.” 

It was as good as ended. All they had to do was hold the fort until 
Hopkins got back. 


Hopkins worked fast. The afternoon was shading into dusk when the 
men from the laboratory arrived in asbestos suits, equipped with 
flame throwers. Tongues of fire licked hungrily across the front of the 
house, devouring the screaming coils of vine until at last there were 
no more screams and nothing left of the vine itself other than charred 
wisps of dead, crumbling matter. There was a sickly scorching smell 
that would hang about for days; and the once-white frontage would 
require some cleaning up. But the price was a small one. Standing in 
the doorway with Hopkins, Bill felt thankfully that no price would 
have been too high for the restoration of their old contentment. A 
faint evening breeze touched his forehead and began to puff the 
wreathing smoke away. 

“Well,” said Hopkins, “I think that does it.” 

He spoke with satisfaction but without any great swagger of pride. 
He had done a necessary job and that was that. 

Carol and Ann edged up behind the two men. 

“Thank God,” breathed Ann as she looked out across their familiar 
garden, into the stillness of the dusk. 

“Oh, by the way . . .” Hopkins reached under his jacket as he turned 
towards Carol. “I have a present for you.” 

He produced a small, wriggling puppy. 

Carol gasped. “Oh! oh... thank you.” She took the puppy and held 
it up to her cheeks, not really believing in it for a moment. “Thank 
you so much. I... I'll get some milk for it.” She darted off towards 
the kitchen. 

Ann laughed shakily. “I can’t accept the fact that that’s the end of it. 
It’s all over. It lasted such a short time, and yet . . . oh, I don’t want to 
think of it any more. I want to pretend it never happened.” 

Hopkins nodded. “But it did happen. And we licked it. We licked it 
because it was afraid of fire. When I think of what could have 
happened to us—to the world—if it hadn’t been . . .” He was taking 
his pipe out of his pocket with one hand while holding out the other 
to say good-by to them. Already he was half sunk in a dark reverie of 
his own. “One has only to think what might happen if a species ever 
develops that’s immune. Or that learns, even in the most elementary 
way, to cope right from the word ‘go’.” He blinked, then grinned 
apologetically. “No. Mustn’t start any more nightmares. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands. Bill linked his arm with Ann’s and they went 
back indoors. In the kitchen they could hear Carol chattering 
encouragingly to the puppy. 


And half-way between that world and the bumping world of the 
railway carriage, Bill still struggled in his odd dream state. He 
watched something that he could not have seen; stood by, impotent, 
while Hopkins walked away not knowing what he had left behind 
him. 

Hopkins had lit his pipe. He threw the burning match to one side 
and moved off. The match landed near a shrivelled stump of plant. 
And the plant moved—but not as the other tendrils had moved, not 
writhing and twisting desperately away from the heat. This one leaned 
towards the flame. 

The stump seemed to stretch itself higher with a great effort. It bent 
forward, right above the burning match. And it smothered the flame 
with a casual movement as easy as a finger and thumb snuffing out a 
candle flame. 

Then it started to creep up the wall of the house towards the nearest 
window. 


Chapter Five 


Bill Rogers stared down at the sun on the Tarot card. It might almost 
have been real, beating up into his face. His brow was beaded with 
sweat. The poor guy had certainly been going through something, 
thought Biff Bailey. 

Rogers said hoarsely: “That’s going to happen to me?” 

“To all of us, perhaps,” said Dr. Schreck. “But you need not despair. 
We shall see. The fifth card may show you how to avoid it.” He turned 
the next card, then sat very still. 

“What is it?” 

Schreck put the card back into the deck. “It doesn’t matter.” 

Schreck would not meet Bill Roger’s eyes. “I was hoping,” he 
muttered, “it might not be . . .” Hurriedly he gathered up the four 
cards and replaced them in the deck. 

Franklyn Marsh had by now abandoned his newspaper. He sat back 
and folded his arms. “What is your game, doctor?” The emphasis was 
insulting. 

“No game, I assure you.” Schreck’s face wasn’t pretty at all. Then he 
recovered his geniality and held out the cards. “Is there anyone else 
who would like to try?” 

The young American looked quickly out of the window. Franklyn 
Marsh sneered and pretended not to have heard the offer. 

Before Biff Bailey knew what was happening he found the cards 
being offered to him. He shrank back. He didn’t want to get to look as 
sad as those guys who’d already had the treatment. His fans would 
never stand for it. It was all right for some of the cool boys to look 
thoughtful—but there was a difference between being thoughtful and 
being scared. When Biff blew his trumpet people were supposed to get 
happy. 

Biff himself got happy. That was the way it ought to be. 

He shook his head. Then he was aware that they were all watching 
him. 

So they were putting him on the spot. They wanted to see him 
suffer. Even that snooty character behind the newspaper knew what 
the score was and was waiting there just like all the rest of them. 

“O.K.,” Biff heard himself saying. “Pll have a go. First time I’ve done 
this without chips.” 


Nobody laughed. He whistled a few bars of Tricrotism to cheer 
himself up—knowing that none of them would recognize a classic like 
that—and then, with a flourish, tapped the deck three times. Waltz 
time for weirdies, he thought. Come on, send me. Good or bad, send it 
down. Biff talked to himself and sang to himself and ad-libbed words, 
phrases and gibberish all day long, and he wouldn’t have been 
surprised if his subconscious had kept it up all through the night as 
well. Somehow it was soothing. It was the same as tapping your feet 
to a tempo. 

The cards slid to and fro. 

“And now,” said Schreck, “your future . . .” 

“Take five,” said Biff. 

But of course they missed that reference, too. A right lot of savages, 
all of them. 

“Five?” said Schreck. “No, we start with four. The fifth—well, that 
we must see later.” 

The old man laid out a card on the case. “The Day of Judgement,” 
he whispered, more to himself than to his companions. It showed an 
angel with a harp. Schreck looked slowly and unblinkingly up at Biff. 
“You are a musician?” 

“Yeah. Well, some people have their doubts.” He thought this one at 
any rate might have raised a smile but it was no go. Oh, it was a cold 
audience this time all right. 

The second card, the World, featured a half-naked girl. Biff raised 
an appreciative eyebrow. This was more like it. The next two were of 
a lightning-struck tower and the face of a gross, twisted black 
magician—a face filled with evil, ravenous and remorseless. 

Biff whistled through his teeth. “It’s my mother-in-law.” 

Schreck frowned. “Do not jest at the image of a god.” 

“A god?” 

“It is the powerful and malign god of voodoo.” 

Voodoo. At once the drums began to beat in Biff’s head. Words like 
that awoke immediate responses in him. Words like Louis and Basin 
Street and Miles Davis and Coltrane and bossa nova and J.J. and bars. 
Bars . . . how many in? Good. That’s righteous. 

Four bars in. And the voodoo drums building up. Not that he was 
sure what voodoo drums really sounded like. Maybe like that Louis 
Bellson recording. Or maybe not. 

The pounding kept on. It was shaking his head to and fro as though 
punching it from inside. 

The face of the god on the card was laughing. What was so funny? 


Nothing. It wasn’t a funny kind of laugh. 
The drums would burst his head open if they went on like this. 


Chapter Six 


It began—or did that cockeyed prediction mean that it was going to 
begin?—in the Caravel Club late one afternoon. Rumour said that the 
sun was shining outside but it made no difference down here in the 
cellar. Night clubs were just as dark in the daytime as in the small 
hours. The main difference was the lack of smoke in the atmosphere. 
Also the band could hear the music it was playing. Some of these 
afternoon sessions were a lot more than just rehearsals: they were 
opportunities for running through some old favourites and hearing 
what they really sounded like without an accompaniment of jangling 
cutlery and babbling voices. 

If that blonde with the timbre of a bad brake lining showed up just 
once more this month and screeched on C sharp while Biff was 
blowing a sustained C natural, he felt that his musical integrity might 
demand a showdown. And then the management would chuck him 
out. The Caravel was a high-class joint and could afford to replace 
trumpeters like Biff Bailey overnight without increasing the cover 
charge by as much as a penny. It could also, of course, afford to 
replace loudmouthed blondes among the audience, since there was 
certainly no shortage of that kind of mammal in London. But the 
management didn’t work that way. 

Biff waited for Lenny, his pianist, to fight his way out of a 
dissonance into which his facile fingers had led him. The double bass 
hammered out a warning dominant, and Lenny made a gallant leap up 
to the surface. Biff raised his trumpet to blast off into a final chorus. 
He squared his shoulders and took a three-inch step backwards. Three 
inches was his maximum: half an inch more, and he’d have been 
sitting on one of the drummer’s more painful cymbal arms. If the stage 
had been any smaller the quintet would have had to be cut down to a 
quartet. 


As they came up to the last sixteen bars, riding smoothly towards 
the end, Biff squinted along the gleaming snout of his trumpet and 
saw his agent standing on the tiny dance floor. He wagged the horn up 
and down and Wally nodded in return. 

Wally Shine was forty but looked older. Twenty years of youthful 
eagerness had aged him prematurely. He was always so enthusiastic 
about what he had to sell, whether it was putting his clients across to 
a booker or talking the said clients into accepting a dubious deal from 
a booker, that any business transaction left him emotionally 


exhausted. But he never learnt from experience. Everything was 
invariably the greatest, the most fabulous, the mostest . . . and it was 
all the marvellous idea of Wally Shine and Wally Shine alone. Every 
pop group inexistence had been, if not discovered by Wally, at any 
rate recognized by him in the first place and then allowed to fall into 
the hands of someone less talented but also less honest. Every girl 
with a tolerably loud voice and a better-than-average bust had been 
through his hands at some time or other—and some of them, 
depending on the latter qualification, had lingered in his hands rather 
longer than they would have wished. But that was show biz. 

Wally wore silk suits that shone like puddles of oil, and had three 
grins, which he changed as often as he changed his ties. One grin was 
expansive—“Didn’t I tell you you could trust Wally?” .. . and one was 
appealing—“Look, if I cut my commission any lower you couldn’t 
expect me to live, now could you?” 

Biff liked Wally even when Wally did strange things. This was just 
as well, since a large part of Wally’s life was occupied in doing strange 
deals and pulling peculiar rabbits out of dubious hats. 

The number finished. Biff opened his water key, damped a small 
area of stage, and lowered himself gingerly to the dance floor level. 
“Hi, Wally. What’s the good word?” 

“Youre going to love me!” 

Biff patted Wally’s cheek. The current grin was expansive, and 
showed signs of staying that way. “I ain’t that type.” 

“T got a great booking for you,” said Wally. 

“Where this time? Siberia?” 

“No, boy, no,” Wally waved his right arm. Then he extended both 
arms as though to embrace the world. “Sunshine and laughter. Nights 
under an azure sky . . .” He let his arms fall rapturously to his side. 

Biff groaned. “A holiday camp!” 

“No. What do you take me for?” 

“Better or worse,” said Biff. “And nine times out of ten it turns out 
to be worse.” 

“After all Pve done for you—is that any way to talk to an old pal? 
Would you be Biff Bailey today if it wasn’t for Wally Shine? Now 
would you? I ask you.” 

“You ask me, I’m liable to tell you.” 

“Now, look. Biff. Listen to me. Just let me tell you, hm? You don’t 
want to shrivel up and turn pale down in the dumps like this, do 
you?” 

As Wally had fixed the booking for this very place and given Biff a 
long spiel about its importance in his career, Biff thought the question 


deserved a comprehensive answer, but decided to restrain himself. 

“Go on,” he said. “Never mind the introduction. Let’s have the 
refrain. Bring out the melody line.” 

“The West Indies,” said Wally triumphantly. 

“Ts that some new dump down in Soho?” 

“Boy, I mean the real thing. The real West Indies. Island of Haiti, 
town of Dupont, club called the Flamingo. Good?” 

Biff had to admit that it was good. His bookings had been getting 
better, but this was the best yet. A lot brighter than a fortnight in 
Manchester and six months in a London cellar, anyway; and he 
supposed his expenses would be paid. Though you never knew with 
Wally. Wally was quite a one for missing out on the minor details— 
such as the cost of moving from place to place. It had taken Biff some 
considerable time to impress of Wally that it wasn’t a good idea to 
accept a one-night booking in Scotland for five guineas if it cost you 
twice that to get there and back. Those days were over, but... 

He said: “Fare paid? Expenses paid?” 

Wally bridled. “Of course. What do you take me for?” 

“We’ve used that gag,” said Biff, “All right. When do we go?” 

“In two weeks.” 

“Wild,” said Biff sincerely. 

He had played in a lot of places and hoped to play in a lot more. 
The more he got around, the merrier he would be. The island of Haiti 
was a long way from the jazz club in Lancashire where he had started 
—and he had certainly wanted to travel a long way from there. Not 
that he disliked the place or the people: just that he had always 
wanted to break out and blow different kinds of music, not tied down 
by the limitations of the small group he had played with in those days. 

It had been trad music at that time. Everyone wanted to sound like 
King Oliver and Johnny Dodds. Guitarists laid aside their instruments 
and bought banjos. It was regulation practice to play out of tune in 
order to get what was known as the “authentic” sound. Good fun 
while it lasted, and the kids loved it. At least, they loved it for a while 
... and then they heard different noises in the distance, and one night 
you looked around and discovered they weren’t there any more. The 
lank wet hair and the parted lips had gone—gone to a club where 
someone was puffing chromatic scales down an alto sax to the backing 
of a pianist who had just discovered from Stravinsky that you could 
play in two different keys and two unrelated tempi at once. 

Biff experimented. He went through the cool phase and this carried 
him down to London. At one stage he was tempted to give up the 
trumpet and form a quartet to sing pseudo-American songs in a North- 


country accent, but decided that the trumpet was for him and that by 
the trumpet he would live or die. No four teenagers or any 
permutation of same could last for ever. Sooner or later the creative 
instrumentalist would come out on top again. Look at the way Louis 
Armstrong kept returning. That was the wonderful thing about Louis: 
he returned without ever having really been away. 


Biff blew on. He played at jazz festivals, went on tour, recorded 
with pick-up groups, and visited Holland and Germany. His name 
began to get mentioned in the trade press and by other musicians. He 
could be relied on to come fifth or sixth in the annual poll for the best 
trumpet player in the United Kingdom. He hadn’t made a Golden disc 
yet but he had every intention of doing so one day. It was just a 
matter of getting the right inspiration, hitting the right mood. I would 
come. 

Life wasn’t easy. The public was fickle nowadays. You needed a new 
gimmick every week. Bored with trad, frozen by the cool stuff, the 
audience wanted something fresh—and yet at the same time resisted 
anything to startling. Playing in a club night after night, Biff had little 
chance to experiment. 

It was a good time to go away and get new experience. 

Provided he wasn’t forgotten . . . 

Oh, it was a tricky game, this one. If you were around for too long 
they got bored with you and said “Oh, him, is he still going?” And if 
you went away for too long they forgot that you existed, and you had 
to start at the bottom of the ladder when you got back. 


All the same, the risks were worth it. He had blown his trumpet in 
Manchester, Glasgow, London, Hambert and Utrecht. Now he was 
going to blow it in the West Indies. 

He visualized an island where the sun was hot, the music was hot, 
and passions were hot. 


Biff Bailey could cope with all three. 
* * # 


Biff was not disappointed by his first sight of the island of Haiti. He 
was not disappointed by the burning, dazzling streets of Dupont and 
the sultry women who flashed white smiles at him from dark lips— 
from mouths that were sometimes negro, sometimes Spanish, and 
sometimes tantalizingly both. The rhythm of their bodies as they 
walked was music in itself. The whisper of their feet in the dust was a 
dancing shuffle that seemed unending. Always in the air was a steady, 
insinuating beat that kept time with your pulse. 


And he was not disappointed by the Flamingo Club. 


Biff dropped in at the club a few hours after his arrival on the 
island. He wanted to size the place up and see what reception the 
current show was getting. It was a good thing to get the feel of a 
place. If it was going to be rough, you could usually smell it. 

Right away Biff knew he was going to take to this joint. It was noisy 
and it was full of fun. People came here to enjoy themselves, not to 
show off their frowns of fashionable boredom. The dark skin of the 
local people gleamed richly in the subdued light, and their laughter 
was dark and rich, a constant undertone to the sizzling excitement of 
the steel band that pounded away on the platform. When a calypso or 
some slow yet driving old song was sung, their feet and fingers moved 
and they couldn’t hold their smiles in. And the stiffer men and women 
from the consulates, the oil companies, and packing stations were not 
as starchy as they would have been at home. The warmth of the island 
worked its way into them. 

Biff settled at a table with the rest of his band around him. They all 
assessed the decor of the club and nodded approval. 

“Classy.” 

“Fit for geniuses to pay in.” 

“Tt’s warmer than Skegness.” 

A lithe young negro with an aquiline nose and a loose, wryly 
humorous mouth launched into a calypso. The steel band muted its 
exuberance and swung gently, tensely behind him. The music was 
somehow spontaneous—it might have been dreamed up right at this 
moment, plucked out of the air, echoed from a thousand resonating 
strings that only the islanders could thoroughly understand. 

Biff wondered how the regular patrons would take to his outfit after 
this kind of thing. But in this atmosphere everything would go all 
right. He was sure of it. It was a lush, luxurious land. Biff was going to 
treat himself to some of its relaxed beauty. Nothing to worry about 
here. Just do what came naturally and it would all work out fine. 

The song finished. Applause died away into the swish and clatter of 
the steel band. As dancers moved out under the lights, the singer came 
across to Biff’s table. 

“Hi! I’m Sammy Coin. You my replacement?” 

“I guess so.” 

The two men shook hands and Biff introduced him to the others 
round the circle. Someone tweaked a chair away from a neighbouring 
table, and Sammy sat down. 

“T dig that calypso music,” said Biff admiringly. “Always did care for 
it, but it sounds different here. Sounds right—must be the home 
background and a local singer.” 


“Oy, man,” laughed Sammy, “I was born in the East End, not the 
West Indies. First music I ever heard was Bow Bells.” 

“What are you doing down here?” 

“You got an agent, I got an agent. For ten per cent he’d book me in 
Alabama.” 

“Wally Shine?” 

“The same, man.” 

They laughed. Biff leaned back in his chair. We wasn’t going to say 
a harsh word about Wally from now on. Well, not for some weeks, 
anyway. An agent who could fix it for him to be dumped on this 
island was an agent worth having. 

He eyed a girl dancing past, clinging to her partner. Her anatomy 
was crying out a tune he’d like to harmonize with. Laughter swirled 
around them. The band built up the frenzy, the dancing was a 
dizzying interplay of colour, the rhythm was urgent and challenging. 
Life here wasn’t going to be all work. Plenty of playing and plenty of 
play—that was the Bailey motto. All those sultry afternoons, all those 
sultry islanders . . . the two went together, and where they went Biff 
Bailey would go too. 

He leaned towards Sammy Coin and whispered: “Say, what do you 
do... er... where do you go for kicks round here?” 

“Well, there’s a little dive on the harbour called Dirty Dolly’s,” said 
Sammy in a low, confidential tone. “That’s the joint where we 
intellectuals forefather and kick around huge philosophical problems 
until dawn time. Wittgenstein and all that jazz.” 

Biff turned this over seriously for a moment, then saw the gleam in 
those deep brown eyes. “Aw. come on!” 

A tuneful voice close to his right ear said: “Cigarettes?” 

A Haitian girl wearing a tray and a dress so simple and fundamental 
that it was hardly worth the effort of sticking together stood by his 
chair. Even if she had been selling dolly mixtures Biff would have 
bought some. He fumbled for a pack of cigarettes and spilled coins on 
to the tray. 

As the girl prodded the money into a pattern with her finger and 
then sorted out the change, Biff noticed a chain round her smooth 
neck. It carried a small medallion which lay between her breasts. The 
design on the medallion was not as beautiful as its surroundings. It 
portrayed a distorted face, powerful in spite of its miniature 
dimensions—a dark face with a snarling smile, inhuman and 
impossible yet strangely compelling. 

Biff pointed at it and nudged Lenny. “Hey, look at that monster!” 

He spoke just as the band finished a number. His voice, raised to 


carry across the table, shouted out into the unexpected hush. The 
cigarette girl stared at him and took a frightened pace backwards. A 
group at the adjoining table turned, and there was an eerie little 
whisper of condemnation that ran swiftly round the room. 

The girl pushed Biffs change at him. He picked it up and then held 
out a tip. She deliberately ignored it and walked away. 


The music started up again as though to fill the deep well of silence. 
Biff looked helplessly at Sammy Coin. “What’d I do?” 


2°99 


“That ‘monster’,” said Sammy with an earnest frown, “is the voodoo 
god, Dambala. And voodoo is one thing you don’t make cracks about. 
Not round here. Look around, man.” 

Biff looked around. 

A girl at a nearby table wore a sophisticated, sleek new dress that 
must have been flown in from some expensive place of Fifth Avenue. 
She also wore a voodoo head on a chain around her neck. 

As a couple danced by, the girl’s arm hung loose and Biff saw that a 
voodoo head had been worked into her bracelet. 

There was a cigarette girl with a medallion like the first one he had 
seen .. . a haughty-looking girl who must have been the daughter of 
some rich planter or official, and who wore a voodoo ring... 
everywhere the twisted face like that of some feared dictator, lord and 
master of the island and its people. 

“All the chicks are wearing ’em,” Biff agreed. He dug down into his 
memory for scraps of what he had read somewhere, sometime, about 
voodoo dances and rituals. “That’s where the action is at night, is it?” 

“That’s it.” said Sammy. “You'll hear it from your hotel room, way 
out in the woods. Drums beating .. .” 

“Yeah.” 

“Girls dancing...” 

Wild, thought Biff. Real wild. That was how he had read about it in 
some man’s magazine with a lot of pictures. Frenzied girls dancing in 
savage ecstasy, throwing aside their clothes in wild abandon. Native 
music driving them on and on until they lost all control. It made good 
reading when you were sitting on top of a number II bus on a rainy 
day. Now he was here in the middle to it. This was where the action 
was. 

Sammy said: “Take my advice?” 

“Yeah,” said Biff dreamily. 

“Don’t go.” 

Biff’s face fell. “Why not?” 

“Man, it’s a religious ceremony.” 


“So?” 

“You ain’t that denomination,” said Sammy. 

For the rest of the evening Biff tried to concentrate on the music 
and on asking questions about timing, the audience’s likes and 
dislikes, any nasty little habits the management might have, and the 
usual stuff. But all the time he was eyeing the slick chicks and their 
voodoo charms—if charms was the word. 


Before he grew much older Biff Bailey intended to get as close as 
possible to the authentic music and the authentic savagery of this 
steaming island. 

That night he found it hard to sleep. The journey from London, the 
tropical climate, the jangling sights and sounds of the town and the 
Flamingo Club. . . all these added up to a powerful insomniac twitch. 
The night was cooler than the day, but not all that much. The whole 
feeling and smell of the place was alien. Biff knew he was going to 
enjoy himself; but he was going to need time to settle down. 

He lay with his hands behind his head and stared up into the warm 
darkness. His big toe kept beating out a rhythm. It was often the way 
after a good session, no matter how long it might have gone on: you 
were still wide awake, still hammering out four in a bar in your mind. 


Then he realized that he was keeping time not with a memory but 
with something real—something faint yet alive and insistent. 


Biff sat up in bed. 


In the distance muffled drums were beating. He turned his head on 
one side. Perhaps the noise would go away or change into something 
else. Perhaps it was just the sound of distant surf on the shore. At 
home he would have taken it for granted that someone was playing a 
radio or gramophone late at night with the window open. But here he 
sensed that it was genuine, live music. 

He slid out of bed and padded towards the window. Outside the 
trees were still. White houses gleamed through the night, against a 
background of mysterious shadows and unknown distances. The 
drums were clearer now but still far away. He thought he could hear 
girls’ laughter—or was that just wishful thinking, the result of reading 
lurid magazines? 

Biff yawned. He wanted to go out into the night and find out what 
was going on. At the same time he wanted to go to sleep and forget 
everything until tomorrow. 

Tomorrow would be time enough for investigations. Tomorrow he 
would fill in a few background details and then see how interesting he 
could make the foreground during his stay in Haiti. 


But when the next morning came some of the mystery had 


evaporated. The drumming had ceased—maybe it had been only a 
drumming in his ears—and his recollections of the tense, exciting 
atmosphere in the club were blurred. Dupont was an exotic town, all 
right, but not sinister and not as remote from civilization as one might 
have thought at first glance. There were a few broad streets, well laid 
out and flanked by fine white mansions. The shopping centre was 
small but modern. The touches of incongruity were pleasing rather 
than startling: side streets of huddled shacks which led off almost at 
once into the woods which were almost jungle; native stalls along a 
few pavements, and coconut carts rattling to and fro; and graceful 
palm trees where a European town would have had trim, formal 
boulevards. 

A lot of the women were well dressed, some in clothes from a 
couple of expensive shops, some in adaptations of native costumes 
that would have aroused admiration rather than condescension if 
worn in London or New York. They all had one thing in common, 
though: to be well dressed in this town you had to ward the head of 
Dambala somewhere about your person. 

Even in the daylight the voodoo god didn’t look so good. He was 
definitely not a healthy open-air type. 

Bending over a trinket stall and wondering what he could take back 
home for some girl—any girl who was still on speaking terms with 
him when he finally got back—Biff saw a small row of medallions. 
The familiar face scowled up at him. Well, you couldn’t find anything 
more characteristic of the island. Two or three of those might go down 
big. He reached out. 

A dark hand got there before him and covered the row of 
medallions as though to shield them from the sun. 

Biff looked up. The proprietor of the stall, and elderly man with 
puckered cheeks and two remaining teeth which jutted out like fangs, 
shook his head. 


“Not for you, sir.” 

“Now, look,” said Biff. “All I want is a souvenir. That’s what you’re 
here for, isn’t it—making the tourists happy, sending ’em home with 
souvenirs of Dupont?” 

“No sir. That is not what I am here for.” 

“But all this junk—” 

“The token of Dambala,” said the old man in a hushed tone, “is for 
sale to believers only. You would not wish the holy objects of your 
own religion to be profaned by unbelievers, would you, sir?” 

This made sense. Biff grinned. The old man ventured a reserved 
smile. Biff’s grin usually put folk at ease. 


“T get you. No, wouldn’t want to tread on anyone’s toes.” 

“Tread on toes... ?” 

“Skip it,” said Biff. 

He wandered on. He accepted the old man’s sincerity and the 
soundness of what he had said, but at the same time he was beginning 
to get a bit irritated. There was just too much Dambala in this town. 
Biff began to think he was seeing things. The face was engraved on 
wood, on copper, and on gold. It leered out at him from under the 
eaves of houses, flashed at him from girl’s arms. Seemed even to have 
twisted the branches of trees into its own shape. 

The awareness of it all grew stronger as the day drew to its close. 
The band had a rehearsal in the middle of the sweltering afternoon, 
then they all took a couple of hours’ rest before their opening 
performance at the Flamingo. When they took their places on the 
stand in the evening, the lush darkness was settling down and 
bringing with it the warm, pulsating promise of . . . of what? Biff’s 
curiosity strengthened as the atmosphere thickened. 

Sammy Coin had come to the opening. Due to go back to England 
the following day, he showed up now to give Biff and the new boys a 
big send-off. His opening announcement silenced the rustle of 
conversation at the tables, and his infectious, bubbling voice put 
everyone in the mood for what was to come. 

Biff's foot tapped . . . his trumpet threw back a blazing echo of light 
as he raised it . . . and then they were away. 

The dancers were with them right from the start. Within ten 
minutes Biff knew that everyone was happy. You could always tell: 
you could feel it coming up off the floor at you. Then you relaxed, you 
leaned back against a cushion of rhythm, and in that way you played 
better and better, and the better you played the better they liked it, 
and again they fed back their appreciation to you, and that kept things 
climbing up and up. 

During their first intermission, gratefully tipping back a long drink 
through ice cubes that clinked and tinkled in the glass, Biff heard 
someone humming very gently beside him. It was an elusive tune, 
drawing you along after it and then somehow dodging away so that 
you lost it altogether. 

He turned and saw one of the cigarette girls—not, he thought, the 
one who had taken against him last night. She was as sultry as the 
day-time sun had been, and as dark as the shadows on the pavements 
at sundown. If anyone wanted cigarettes right at this moment he was 
going to be unlucky: the girl was sunk in a reverie, abstractedly 
humming that wayward tune. 

Biff instinctively began to snap his fingers in time. 


At once the girl awoke. She started, and looking round with fear in 
her dark eyes. 

“Go on,” Biff prompted her. “Keep it going—that’s quite a melody. 
Something local?” 


She backed away. 
“Hey,” he protested: “don’t leave me!” 
“Please . . .” It was no more than a whisper—a plea, and apology, a 


whimper. Then she had writhed away into the crowd, forcing her 
cigarettes on people as though to jolt herself back to normality. 

Biff shrugged wearily. Nice folks on this island, but all a bit cracked. 
He was all in favour of primitive stuff provided it didn’t go back 
farther than New Orleans jazz: anything more primitive than that was 
liable to get off balance. 

They played on. Time went fast. Some of the faces at the tables and 
on the dance floor seemed to grow more intense and more abandoned 
as the evening drew to a close. The laughter was shriller; the voices 
muttered more urgently. Wherever Biff looked he saw the face on 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. 

As they were packing up their instruments and the crowd was 
dispersing, he stopped the club secretary on her way from her office to 
check the takings with the manager. She was a slim girl with a face 
that was handsome rather than beautiful. She had been educated in 
Paris and spoke four languages fluently. She, at least, was no 
superstitious local girl. In their brief time here Biff had already found 
her helpful and efficient: she had made sure that their hotel rooms 
were satisfactory, had listened to half the rehearsal and been 
gratifyingly enthusiastic about the band, and had crisply explained all 
they needed to know about local money, food, drink and language. 

Biff said: “Baby, one thing I’d like to ask.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bailey?” She looked pleased to be spoken to. She got a 
kick out of helping people. 

“T heard a fragment of a tune earlier this evening. Pretty interesting. 
I wonder if it means anything to you?” 

He began to hum. For a moment she listened with a polite half- 
smile. Then it registered. The look of pleasure drained away. He saw 
that she was forcing herself to stand there, trying to look indifferent. 
She wanted to walk away. 

“Well?” he said when he had finished. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you sure? Look, there’s something pretty odd about this whole 
thing...” 

Mutely she shook her head. As she turned away Biff found himself 


calling angrily after her: “Aw, come on. Where does it happen? Keep 
the big build-up for the tourists. I can do without the smooth sell. Just 
lead me there and let me see.” 

She ignored him. 

Sammy Coin sidled up, wagging his head reproachfully. “Didn’t I 
tell you to stay away, man? Keep you feet out of this dance—it ain’t 
no Paul Jones.” 

Biff slammed his trumpet case shut. Tonight, if he heard those far- 
off sounds again, he was going to explore. If nobody would lead him 
to the place where the good times were, he’d find it himself. He had a 
nose for that kind of thing. 


+ * * 


The drumming filtered gently into his dreams. He turned over and the 
sound throbbed like some machine fathering momentum in the depths 
of the hotel. It was not so much the sound as the sudden silence 
afterwards that dragged him out of sleep. 

Biff blinked into the darkened room. It grew suddenly lighter. The 
moon sharpened the outline of the window, and as though at a signal 
the drums burst out again, this time clamorous and feverish. 

Biff blinked into the darkened room. It grew suddenly lighter. The 
moon sharpened the outline of the window, and as though at a signal 
the drums burst out again, this time clamorous and feverish. 

Biff sprang out of bed and went to the window. 

This time the drums seemed overpoweringly loud. He was sure he 
could establish the direction. Somewhere beyond that heavy mass of 
trees, not too far inland, the excitement was rising. The moon was 
coaxing a sensual steam from the cauldron of the night. 


Biff dressed quickly and went downstairs. The hotel was still. Still . . 
. or empty. Everything was so hushed indoors that he had the brief 
sensation of being the only living creature here. He was late. The 
others had gone, lured out into the night. 

Then he heard Lenny snoring, and as he tip-toed past another room 
there was the mutter of some man talking in his sleep. 

Outside, the throb of the drums was clearer and more inviting. It 
was easy to walk towards the sound. When the trees thrust up a black 
barrier against the sky, Biff kept walking and found a well-worn track 
that twisted in and out of the woods. There was a heavy foetid smell. 
A damp warmth clung to the trees and undergrowth and worked its 
way into Biffs clothes. The tangled creepers and bushes did not 
crackle as he brushed against them or tripped over them: they were 
slimy to the touch, and what little light trickled through the trees 


overhead made somberly glistening lines across them like the path of 
a snail. 

The light from above was cold and wan, but ahead was something 
warmer. A red glow told of a fire, and as Biff drew closer the flames 
began to leap and thrust wavering red fingers of light among the trees. 

Biff reached the edge of a clearing. 

The fire was in the centre, its smoke curling up to be lost in the 
overhanging branches. Around it danced a swaying chain of men and 
women—black silhouettes which became momentarily clear as they 
advanced towards the flames and then sprang wildly back again. The 
drums were pounding with a beat that made the ground tremble. 
Every now and then a wavering voice would rise above the thud of 
feet and drum-beats, and an agonized tune would be sketched on the 
night air, to sink again and be engulfed in the dark rhythm and the 
red blaze. 

A figure larger than any of the others leapt into the circle, perilously 
close to the fire. The red glow picked out the features of a huge, 
devilish mask. The dancers stopped, suddenly rigid. Then the drums 
began to vibrate with a different rhythm and the masked negro, lifting 
his arms towards the sky, shouted brief unintelligible sounds. 
Unintelligible to Biff, that was. They might have been orders . . . or 
curses. They were jabbing and cutting. They urged the dancers on into 
a new frenzy. Men and women leapt and circled in wild abandon. 

Biff crouched behind a bush and watched. They certainly let 
themselves go. This was what could really be called having a ball. 


The rhythm began to nag at him. He fitted that elusive tune he had 
heard earlier to it, and it began to make a weird kind of sense. His 
fingers snapped in time. In his head he filled in harmonies and 
imagined a tenor sax taking the second line. Then a unison passage, 
and always the drums driving them all along. 

Biff was sweating. Even behind this bush the excitement was 
wearing him down. He hated to think what it must be like out there, 
close to that fire—even if they weren’t what you’d call overdressed. 

He dipped into his pocket and found his notebook. It was always 
there, waiting for him to have some sudden inspiration. Right now he 
thought he’d got one. He took out a stub of pencil and, tilting the page 
towards the fitful, flickering light, scribbled a musical stave. Then, his 
lips pursed in a faint whistle, he jotted down the melody. 

He had got the first eight bars sketched in and had indicated the 
feverish, dotted rhythm of the underlying drums, when a huge hand 
fell on the book. 


Biff let out a squeak and sat back unavoidably into the bush. 


A giant with a grotesque painted face loomed over him. Somewhere 
beneath all that paint there might be a mouth that could smile and 
make polite conversation, but the caked layers of paint had fixed a 
very unfriendly expression on it. Biff scrambled up cautiously. The 
face watched him unblinking. Biff produced a nervous smile, touched 
his forehead in a respectful gesture, and then made a wild dash for the 
path along which he had come. 


Two lithe, dark shapes pounced on him, one from each side. Hands 
clamped on his elbows and lifted him off the ground so that his feet 
trod air. He was swiftly turned back towards the clearing and carried 
out into it. For a ghastly second he thought they were going to chuck 
him bodily on to the fire; then he was dumped in the middle of the 
dancers, facing the man in the twisted mask. 

The music stopped. There was one great indrawn breath and then 
silence. 

Biff put out one foot tentatively to give himself a good starting 
shove when he began to run for it. Then he saw the faces of the 
natives as they turned inwards, towards him, and knew that he 
wouldn’t get far. 

The masked voodoo doctor took two steps closer. He raised the 
mask. For Biffs money, the face underneath it was worse than the 
mask. 

“Who are you?” growled the rasping, outraged voice. 

“Well, er . . .” Biff was hoarse. “My name is . . .” He swallowed, 
then let out in a loud yell: “Biff Bailey. Yes, that’s it. Biff Bailey. Don’t 
think we’ve been introduced. You’re... ?” 

“Tam Vrim.” 

“Sounds like a good opening for a commercial. But I mustn’t keep 
you,” Biff chattered distractedly. “I really ought to be—” 

“What is this?” 

Vrim held up Biffs notebook with its scribbles of musical notation. 

“I was listening to that great tune they were playing, andI... well. 
. .” Biffs voice faded away into a whispered confession. “I wrote it 
down.” 

The whisper seemed to go down the line of dancers, and to echo 
back from the trees. 

“You wrote down the sacred music of the great god Dambala?” 
screamed Vrim. He lifted the notebook above his head and hurled it 
into the fire. Sparks sprayed out and then there was a leap of flame. 
Tongues of fire sprang greedily up from the fluttering pages of the 
book. 


“Aw, no!” groaned Biff. “That tune could make a fortune.” He was 


so carried away by the thought of what he was losing that he ignored 
Vrim’s bellow of anger. “It could be a big pop hit. Sell a million discs. 
Tell you what—if you wrote it, Pll go fifty-fifty with you.” 

The master of voodoo rites looked as though he might hurl Biff 
himself into the fire now. “It belongs,” he said furiously, “to the god 
Dambala. It has been known only to his people—his own people and 
no others—for centuries.” 

“For centuries?” said Biff. “Then it must be out of copyright. I can 
just take it anyway. It’s what they call in public domain, see and—” 

His words were chopped off short as Vrim grabbed him by the neck 
and pulled him closer. 

“You’re creasing my suit,” Biff gasped. Laughing in the jaws of 
danger. Showing true British defiance, like in an American film. 

“Listen to me,” said Vrim. His face was thrust to within a few inches 
of Biffs. His breath was as unpleasant as Biff could have guessed it 
would be. “The god Dambala is a jealous god. If you steal from him he 
will be revenged. Wherever you are, he will be revenged. Do not steal 
from the god Dambala.” His grasp slackened, and he pushed Biff 
away. “Now—go!” 

The dancers stood back to let Biff pass—not out of politeness, he 
realized, but because they did not want to be contaminated by him. 

“Night, all,” said Biff as cheerfully as possible, and then quickened 
his pace along the path back to the town and the hotel. 


+ * # 


Biff Bailey was a professional. It was his job to give the public what it 
wanted and not to dish out stuff that made the public feel ill. He knew 
better than to play Dixieland in the cool clubs and he didn’t 
experiment in atonality before a rhythm-and-blues audience. His job 
in Dupont wouldn’t last very long if he offended the high priest of the 
local cult. So he put the experiences of that weird night in the woods 
right to the back of his mind. 

But they weren’t going to stay there. Once he was out of Haiti, back 
in his own familiar surroundings, he was going to use what he had 
heard. Couldn’t let good material like that go to waste. London was a 
long way from Haiti. The sound wouldn’t carry that far. 

He might even try to build a whole show around a voodoo number. 

The loss of the notebook was not such a serious matter as he had 
thought at first. It was surprising how clearly the fragmentary tune 
and the cross-rhythms of the drums remained in his head. When the 
stint at the Flamingo was ended and they were on their way home, 
sunburnt and making jokes about English weather even before it hit 


them again, Biff began to jot down a few bars and found that they 
came out pretty well. 

Pretty well, that is, apart from a strange reluctance of his hand to 
write. As he jotted down each phrase, a cold pain ran down into his 
fingers—a sort of paralysis that made it difficult for his pen to move. 
But he wasn’t going to let his subconscious play cheap tricks like that 
on him. He finished the scoring and handed out the band parts. When 
they reopened in London, they were going to reopen with something 
sensational—something that nobody in town had ever heard before. 

To his delight, Wally Shine had made a booking for Sammy Coin to 
sing with the band. The first evening showed every sign of being a 
hectic, hilarious affair. The club was packed, Sammy was in great 
form and raring to go, and Biff was waiting to see the reaction to his 
new number. 

At any rate there was no sign of a voodoo medallion on anyone’s 
throat here. The girls were the usual London girls—some gay, some 
languid, showing backs that were whiter than the backs he had been 
accustomed to during these last few weeks, and some talking earnestly 
about the season and Ascot and darling Caroline and the rest of it. 
Nobody looked over his or her shoulder to see of Dambala or his 
priests were around making notes. 

Sammy seemed more at home here than he had been in the 
Flamingo. When he sang an up-tempo number the place rocked. Some 
of the clientele even summoned up the energy to applaud. 

“And now”—at last the moment was here—“we have a surprise for 
you.” The compére, who owned the club and liked to do his own 
announcing in order to save money and to make sure that all the 
performers he had hired were actually here when called on, leaned 
confidentially over the microphone. “On his recent trip to the West 
Indies, Biff Bailey heard an ancient voodoo tune, and he’s going to 
play it for you tonight. There’s a story of how he found this tune .. .” 

Sammy Coin edged up to Biff. 

“You goin’ through with it man?” 

“Why not?” 

“TIl tell you one thing—you got guts.” 

“Thanks,” said Biff airily. 

“And before the night’s out,” said Sammy, “We’ll probably see ’em 
spread out all over the place.” 

Biff swallowed, then forced a laugh. 

“Don’t worry,” Sammy went on. “My uncle’s an undertaker—I’ll get 
it for you wholesale.” 

“With friends like you, I don’t need enemies.” 


“And here”—the compère raised his voice ecstatically—“is Biff 
Bailey and... Voodoo...” 

Biff stepped to the front of the platform as the lights dimmed. Only 
the flickering sparks from the facets of the slowly revolving globe in 
the centre of the club gave an eerie glow to the room. Colours chased 
across the walls and bounced off the tablecloths. A purple echo and a 
stab of orange danced along the bell of the tenor sax. 

Biff lifted his trumpet to his lips. 

The drums began to pound. It was an alien beat, a message from 
thousands of miles away. It didn’t belong here in a smoky London club 
but under tropical skies, where dancing feet were bare and bodies 
were darker than shadows. Its elemental call made couples at some of 
the tables uneasy. Others laughed with sudden excitement and came 
out on to the dance floor. 

Biff closed his eyes and began to play. The unison front line drove 
the tune incisively through the pulsating rhythm. Biff felt that he was 
no longer playing the trumpet: some other force had taken control and 
was forcing out the notes for him. A wind from another world blew 
lightly across his forehead. Flower smells that he had not even noticed 
at the time came back to him from Haiti—and another smell that was 
of incredible foulness, reeking of some terrible corruption. 

Biff opened his eyes. 

Right ahead of him was a girl with blonde hair piled high on her 
head. It was stirred by an inexplicable breeze. The fans must be going 
too hard. 

A dancer brushed dark hair out of her partner’s eyes, and someone 
close to the platform began to grumble. 

At the far side of the room the doors began to swing in and out, in 
and out, gathering momentum and setting up a swinging tempo of 
their own. The edges of the tablecloths stirred and flapped. 

Biff glanced at the rest of the band. They were frowning in 
concentration. A sheet of music paper rose suddenly in the air, 
twisting as though in a whirlpool, and then was flicked across the 
room. The wind gained force. Now it was more than a breeze across 
the forehead: it had a voice, a howling menace that bellowed in from 
the unknown and drove girls screaming to their feet. Tables and chairs 
went over. Men got up and dragged their companions to the doors. 
There was a hurricane of destruction—splintered furniture rolling like 
toys over the floor, people stumbling over jagged fragments and then 
lumbering on in panic towards the calm of the evening outside. 

The drum-beat was almost lost in the uproar. Biff doggedly kept 
blowing until he felt the band faltering into nothingness behind him. 
Noise shrieked down on their heads, dinning savagely in their ears. 


Biff clung to his trumpet and at the same time tried to shield his face 
from the roaring breath of the wind. 

Then the lights went out. 

When they came on again, there was silence. Harry, the compére, 
staggered away from the switch-box at the door and surveyed the 
wreckage of his club. He picked his way dolefully over the broken 
crockery and glasses. 

“Look at it—look at it! My beautiful place. All the work I put into it, 
and now look!” 

“You’re insured, aren’t you?” said Sammy. His voice had a hollow, 
cynical sound in the emptiness of the room. 

Harry stared. “Yeah,” he said slowly. “Yeah, that’s right.” He 
surveyed the heaps of shattered chairs and the wall lamps that had 
been twisted askew. The sight of a great gash in the carpeting near the 
dance floor produced a smile instead of a wince. “I could put in new 
curtains over there .. . and new wallpaper . . .” He went off on a tour 
of the premises, shaking his head only when he found something that 
had not been seriously damaged. 

“So you want to play ’round with voodoo!” said Sammy accusingly. 
He watched Biff gathering up the scattered band parts. There were 
only the two of them left in the middle of this desolation now. 

After a few minutes he said: “What are you doing?” 

Biff had been studying the piano part. Even as they played the 
middle section he had known there was something wrong. He had 
skimped on it. The piano needed some fast counterpoint here instead 
of big thick chords. 

“There’s a few spots where the arrangement’s off,” he said. “I'll take 
it home and work on it.” 

“Take it home!” Sammy raised despairing eyes to the ceiling. “After 
what happened here?” 

“What did happen here?” 

Sammy groaned. “Who d’you think sent that wind—Kenny Ball? 
That was voodoo, man. Dambala! You’d better burn that music... 
fast.” 

Biff looked round the stricken room. It was certainly quite a 
shambles. Maybe Sammy was right. But then he thrust the cowardly 
warning from his mind. He wasn’t going to start fretting about the 
chances of some voodoo superstition reaching out across the ocean to 
claim him. That was strictly for the locals. 

All the same, something had hit this place. Could be that the air 
conditioning had gone crazy. Modern machinery was just as unreliable 
and just as dangerous as savage idols. 


The music was still beating in his head. He wanted to get it right. 


Resolutely Biff slipped the sheets of music into his case and got 
ready to leave. He tapped Sammy on the shoulder. 

“See you tomorrow night.” 

“You think this place’ll be fit for action by tomorrow?” 

Biff admitted there was some sense in this. It didn’t worry him. 
Given a couple of days, he could really straighten out the twists in 
that arrangement, and maybe expand it a bit. He hadn’t given up that 
idea of making a big show number out of it eventually. 

As he reached the door he heard Sammy picking out a tune on the 
piano with one finger. It bore a suspicious resemblance to a funeral 
march. 

“Night,” Biff called across the room. 

“More work for my uncle!” said Sammy, his head bowed in 
melancholy over the keyboard. 

Biff went out into the night. 


* * # 


The air was clear and cold after the oppressive warmth of the club. By 
now there was not much traffic in the streets. The club’s patrons had 
all driven away. Some of them might have gone to other night spots 
where the wind was less fierce. Others had probably gone home, 
grumbling about the sort of thing you had to put up with nowadays 
and threatening never to visit the place again. 

Biff walked slowly along the side street towards the main road. In 
the day-time when he came along here for rehearsals there was a fair 
crowd of people, some on their way to the shops, some delivering food 
and booze to various back entrances. Now there was nothing. A car 
accelerated somewhere not far away, but the buildings swallowed up 
the sound as quickly as though it been damped down by the moist 
heaviness of a jungle. 

The lights were still on in the window of a dress shop on the corner. 
The bright colours were reassuring. 

Not that Bill Bailey was in any need of reassurance. He had walked 
along many a street like this in his time, in the small hours of the 
morning. He was one of the night people, more accustomed to neon 
lights and street lamps than to the brightness of the sun. 

He pursed his lips to whistle. Before a sound could come out he felt 
a light breeze on the back of his neck. 

The wind was getting up again. 

If it had been a windy night earlier, that could have explained the 


pandemonium in the club. Even in London you got these sudden gusts. 

But this wasn’t a gust. It was a gentle wind, rising slowly yet 
purposefully, moaning very quietly along the street. 

Biff turned and looked back. There was nobody in sight. And when 
he turned to face it, the wind dropped immediately. He shivered and 
turned his coat collar up. He was glad to reach the corner. The shop 
was the only one illuminated. On its own it was rather bleak. Biff 
crossed the road and took another narrow side turning on the far side. 

A tall shape towered suddenly above him. The face of a negro swam 
forward into the uncertain light. Biff gasped and staggered a step 
back. 

“Got a match?” 

Biff pulled out a box of matches and tried to strike one with 
shivering fingers. Then he handed the negro the box. “Here—keep 
"em 

He hurried away from the man down the street. The wind came 
after him. It was breathing down his neck like some pursuing animal. 

Biff began to run. He swung round a corner and came face to face 
with a gruesome poster for a horror movie. A corner of it tore away 
from the wall and flapped at him. The edge of a loose paving stone 
jarred his toe so that he stumbled and nearly fell. A black cat 
screeched across the road; he took a wrong turning into a blind alley 
and collided with some stinking dustbins; he dropped his music case 
and had to grope for it in the dark. 

And then he was out into a broad road with heartening lights 
overhead. A large car swung violently in to the kerb beside him. 

“Which way to Piccadilly Circus, Mac?” 

“Th...th... that way.” 

Bill waved erratically and then broke into a run once more. There 
was a screaming gale about his ears. He fought his way along and did 
not stop until the door of his flat had closed behind him. Outside, the 
wind died away. Biff leaned against the door, panting. When he was 
quite sure that he was home and safe, he turned and put on the bolt as 
well as locking the door. 

There was silence. 

And then there was a faint sighing breath. It could have been the 
breath of someone lurking in a far corner of the room. But it rose and 
gained strength. It was fast becoming a wind. The curtains flapped 
inwards. Biff plunged across the room and closed the window. The 
curtains subsided and the wind died away. 

Again the flat was silent. 

Biff gulped. He could do with a drink. And he could do with some 
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light on the scene. 

He walked over to his desk and turned on the shaded lamp. He 
emptied out the sheets of music on to the desk. The lamp cast a warm, 
muted glow down on to the music and out into the comforting, 
familiar room... 

And up into the huge, twisted face of Dambala. 

Biff screamed. 

The face was that of the medallions and the rings and the necklaces. 
It was the face of the voodoo mask. It was the face of a thousand 
nightmares. And it was real, here in this room. 

Biffs hand clawed at his desk. He found himself holding the sheets 
of music paper, waving them despairingly as he backed away. The 
face came at him and he flapped the paper hopeless at it. The lips 
twisted like the slimy maw of some repulsive sea creature. The eyes 
were blazing with feral hate. The whole world was blotted out by that 
mask of destruction. 


Hands that were not hands but claws stabbed at Biff’s throat. He 
covered his face with one arm and tried to fight off the attack; but no 
man in the world had the strength to repel this remorseless thing from 
the black beyond. 

Suddenly there was a howl of triumph. Biff felt the sheets of music 
being snatched from his grasp. He waited for the blow that would end 
everything. But the blast of foul breath accompanying that elemental 
howl died away, and he realized that he had been left where he was, 
swaying in terror in the middle of the room. 

He dared to open his eyes and lower his arm. 

The door was open yet not open. Dambala was a massive, 
blasphemous figure, still in the room and yet already far away. The 
great, twisted shape wreathed away down some corridor in space that 
was not known to mortal beings. It dwindled, until for a second there 
was only a face the size of those faces on the medallions—clear and 
hideous and unforgettable. And the wind sighed away behind it. 

But Biff knew that Dambala would be always with him from now 
on. He would never close his eyes without seeing that face; never 
sleep without Dambala coming close to him in his dreams. 

The room swam round him and he collapsed in a dead faint. 


Chapter Seven 


“‘That’ll teach me to steal tunes!” 


Franklyn Marsh found the cocky, deplorably facetious tone 
infuriating. These popular entertainers were all the same: their whole 
manner and terminology were in keeping with the depraved tastes of 
their audience. They were charlatans, just as Dr. Schreck was a 
charlatan. He and the man Bailey had a lot in common—they 
hypnotized their audiences. But now Schreck was in command. 
Franklyn peered round the edge of his newspaper as Bailey jerked a 
thumb towards the cards and, in spite of his perky attempt to sound 
flippant, asked: 

“How do I get out of it?” 

The ritual was becoming absurd. That old rogue was playing for 
effect and these stupid oafs were falling for it. And, to Franklyn’s 
disgust, the effect was in any case so crude. One could feel a certain 
respect for the skilled cheat—though of course it was one’s duty as a 
critic and a man of good taste to unmask such cheats whenever and 
wherever possible—but crudeness was the unforgiveable sin. 

Schreck was looking at Bailey with a prophetic sadness in those 
cunning old eyes of his. Then he turned the next card and looked at it. 

Franklyn knew what he would do now. It was quite an impressive 
gimmick—but only for the naive, only for the gullible. Schreck would 
wag his head and replace the card in the deck, and everyone would 
feel awestruck. The would soon be putty in his hands at this rate. 

There . . . yes! Exactly as Franklyn had predicted: Dr. Schreck was 
replacing the card without showing it to the others. 

But this time he was abruptly stopped. This time Jim Dawson’s hand 
descended on his and held it firm. 

“Let’s see that card!” 

“T do not think—” 

“Let’s see it.” 

Dawson slowly forced Schreck to turn over the card. 

It was, Franklyn recognized at once, Card Number 13 in the Tarot 
pack—the Grim Reaper . . . Death. 

Despite his conviction that this was only an extended form of some 
confidence trick, Franklyn had to suppress an instinctive shudder. 
Then he saw the frightened faces of the others, and angrily dismissed 
his own fears. It was too ham-fisted, all of it: too obvious. 


“And ours?” asked Dawson stiffly, indicating himself and Rogers. 
“The same?” 

Schreck nodded regretfully. “The same.” 

“PI tell you what it means.” Franklyn could restrain himself no 
loner. “Absolutely nothing.” 

“What makes you so sure?” said Schreck quietly. 

“A pack of cards foretelling the future?” Scraps of pasteboard, 
daubed with crude designs and harsh colour—couldn’t they see how 
untenable the whole proposition was? Even aesthetically the cards 
were absurd. Great decisions could never be conditioned by such 
shoddy trifles. “Nonsense!” said Franklyn. “Nonsense, all of it.” 

Schreck was sizing him up like some ancient bird about to thrust a 
scrawny neck forward, gouging at him. 

“Then why”—the whisper was harsh and penetrating—“are you 
afraid to try them?” 

“Afraid? Because I won’t participate in your silly parlour game?” 
Franklyn waved the idea aside. Then he realized what his fellow 
passengers were thinking. Those flickering, rueful grins they 
exchanged could mean only one thing: they were accusing him, 
silently dubbing him a coward. And that was something he would 
never stand for. He had always been a fearless critic, always 
outspoken, always daring to expose what was false no matter what 
pressure was brought to bear against him. “All right,” he said 
superciliously. 

“Shuffle your cards and foretell my . . . destiny.” 

He folded his newspaper across his knees and watched Schreck 
shuffling the cards. If there was to be any trickery he would spot it at 
once. 

Schreck held out the pack. Franklyn tapped it three times. Schreck 
shuffled again and then laid out four cards. 

The first was a man of authority—the Emperor. 

The second was of the Pope handing down a dictum. 

The third showed monkeys on the Wheel of Fortune. 

The fourth was a Balance—the symbol of Justice. 

Even as they fell to the case, face upwards, Franklyn found it was 
not difficult to make up a story round them. One could all too easily 
fit the abstract symbols into the pattern of one’s life and read 
meanings into them that were not there. It wouldn’t happen to him 
like that, of course. The other men had perhaps readily accepted a 
parallel between the gruesome cards and some possible events in their 
own experience, past or present; but Franklyn sought for resemblances 
only as an entertainment. After all, he was a critic of some distinction, 


and as such he was accustomed to finding symbolical weightings in 
people’s work. For him it was just a game. Just something to pass the 
time on a train journey. 

Just a game... a fanciful tale sparked off by a chance fall of the 
cards. 


Chapter Eight 


Franklyn Marsh had built up a considerable reputation in less than 
ten years. It was not the kind of reputation enjoyed by a television 
quiz-master or some paltry film comedian, but then he would not have 
wished it to be. To win such acclaim one needed to discard all one’s 
good taste, all that accumulation of learning and perspicacity without 
which life would be intolerable. He was not even popular in his own 
chosen field—for even in the world of painting there were charlatans 
who sought easy fame and all too often won it, and such men did not 
accept happily the strictures of an utterly honest, utterly incorruptible 
critic. 

That was one of the reasons, too, why Franklyn had never married. 
Women always expected to be praised, usually for qualities which 
they did not possess. It was against his principles to tell a plain 
woman that she was beautiful or a stupid one that she was brilliant. 
He could watch the game of sexual conquest being played out by 
others and could appreciate the finer points of that game; but he could 
not have stooped to such falsification. If he had ever found a woman 
as fearless as himself and as frank about her limitations as he would 
conscientiously have to be, he might have considered sharing a part of 
his life with her. As it was, he had lived alone for a long time and 
found it not unrewarding. He had a small circle of like-minded friends 
who made no secret of the fact that he was the centre of that circle. 
They analysed current artistic trends and ferreted out the intellectual 
prostitutes. In his club he kept aloof from the coarser members but 
could usually rely on finding someone who shared his own distaste for 
the brashness of contemporary foibles. 


He came and went as he chose, wrote what he chose, knowing that 
no editor dared reject his work; went to all the privates views, 
pounced on gallery owners when they were not expecting him to rake 
their walls and his critical eye; and broadcast enough, appeared on 
television often enough, to establish his name as one representing all 
that was clearest and most incisive in the assessment of modern 
painting. 

Artist toadied to him and he did not flinch. They attacked him in 
print and he laughed back at them with barbed phrases that were 
quoted in clubs and showrooms. They tried to ignore him and to 
pretend that his opinion did not affect them in the slightest—any they 
were all pale with nervousness the morning that his review was due to 


appear. 

Franklyn Marsh could not bear pretentiousness. He had no time for 
young men who sloshed paint on canvas in the egotistical belief that 
their youthful emotions were worthy of communication to the world 
at large. The country today was cluttered with young amateurs who 
lacked both discipline and soul. 

Franklyn had, himself, painted for many years before becoming a 
critic. Nobody had understood what he was doing. Nobody wanted to 
exhibit his paintings or to buy them. He forced himself to face up to 
the realization that the times were out of joint: there could be no 
place for his own delicate, finely-wrought work until the rubbish had 
been swept aside and new foundations laid. The climate was wrong. 
The climate must be put right. Franklyn Marsh set out to establish 
himself as the arbiter of all that was noble and expressive-expressive 
of the things which he knew to be true. 

He had his enemies. He would have thought less of himself if he had 
failed to make enemies. One day posterity would laugh at those fools. 
Even today he could make people laugh. There were certain painters 
who invited such derision, and Franklyn believed in encouraging such 
derision. 

One had only to think of such frauds as Eric Landor, for instance. 
Not that Landor was one of the younger men. That made it worse. To 
reach the age of forty-five and still to go on, paying no heed to the 
advice and shrewd judgements of major critics, was inexcusable. 
Landor had made a couple of public pronouncements about “failed 
dabblers” which only a man of deplorable vulgarity could have 
uttered. They were cheap insults, and their target had been made very 
plain. Franklyn would not have worried about the insults themselves: 
he had passed through many such unscathed. What he could not 
forgive was that Landor went on painting the same ghastly daubs and 
sometimes even selling them. It was the duty of all men of good taste 
to prevent the public from being imposed on in this way. 

One method might have been to ignore any exhibitions which 
incompetents like Landor put on. But that was not enough. People 
might still be tempted in to the galleries to view them. Baffled by so 
many modern tendencies, they might mistake Landor’s work for the 
real thing. Franklyn doggedly did everything he could, even at great 
personal discomfort, to lay bare the folly of such painters’ pretensions. 
One must not falter. One must always be there. 

He stood, that evening he remembered—or was it an evening he 
had yet to experience?—before another of Landor’s heavy 
compositions of thickly twisted oil, rising from the canvas like scarlet 
and black ropes. He had been talking to an eager young man who 


recognized him from a photographs on a book jacket—a sensitive, 
thoroughly admirable young man—and as his voice rose in protest a 
number of the other visitors edged closer. 

“What fresh atrocity do we discover here?” Franklyn demanded of 
the smeared canvas. He stooped and inspected the most conspicuous 
knot of paint. “Atrocity is right!” 

There were a few sniggers. Nothing like ridicule to put things in 
their right perspective. 

Somewhere a door slammed. Franklyn smiled to himself. That 
would almost undoubtedly be the young girl who hung about the 
gallery in the afternoon and evening, smirking at newcomers and 
trying to force contemptible catalogues on them. She would now be 
going off to tell Landor that Franklyn Marsh was here, doing some 
damage. 

A shadow fell across one corner of the painting as a woman with a 
sharp nose leaned forward, preparing to make some fatuous remark. 
Franklyn had as little time for amateur critics as he had for amateur 
painters. He said quickly: 

“Do keep out of the light, please. I want to inspect the whole thing 
just as it is—no shadows, no distractions. I would not wish to be 
accused of not giving the—ah—concoction a fair trial.” 


The group backed away respectfully. He peered closely into the first 
the bottom left corner and then into the bottom right. 

“Its nearly time,” said the girl’s voice, faint and far away. 

“And after such a trial,” said Franklyn weightily, “I can only pass a 
very severe sentence. Truly this is a work of notable ineptitude, even 
for Mr. Landor.” 


He was aware of the group making a path for someone to approach. 
Without looking round Franklyn knew who it must be. He held his 
condemnatory stance for as long as it could be effectively sustained. 
Like a good actor, Franklyn knew just how to play his pauses. 

“You don’t like my work, Mr. Marsh?” 

Franklyn swung slowly round to face Eric Landor. It gave him great 
satisfaction to see the slow anger burning in those deep-set eyes—well 
under control, but anger nevertheless. 

“The great man himself,” he said languidly. 

“One wonders why you come to my exhibitions so regularly if my 
work displeases you.” 

“Duty, my dear sir, duty. My paper pays me to attend exhibitions, so 
attend I must—whether the artist is a genius or . . . a charlatan.” 

“You feel competent to judge?” 

Franklyn stiffened, then relaxed again. So Landor was trying to bite 


back, wasn’t he? Unfortunately for him he did not realize that he was 
up against a professional. Franklyn said coolly: 


“T don’t think my reputation as a critic has ever been in any doubt.” 

“In that case, I wonder why you never give me any advice on how 
to improve my work?” 

Franklyn glanced at the expectant faces clustered around him. He 
had every intention of giving them their money’s worth. 

“The only advice I could decently give,” he said, “is give up!” 

“That’s a harsh thing to say to a man who’s been painting all his 
life,” said Landor, “with some measure of success. But I might just 
take your advice if you could convince me of my lack of talent.” 


“This is an opportunity that must clearly not be missed!” Franklyn 
was jubilant. They didn’t often stick their necks out quite so far. “All 
right, Landor. A lesson in basic technique. Regard that extraordinary 
mess you have entitled Atlantic Haze, for some reason which must 
surely escape all of us.” He waved negligently at a canvas on the far 
wall, and the group drifted across the gallery towards it. “look at it,” 
Franklyn continued, warming up. “No style, no composition—and, 
what is possibly even worse, no imagination. Just a series of splodeges 
of paint applied without thought or creative ability of any kind. What 
does it say?” 

“It obviously says something to someone. It was bought this 
afternoon.” 

“Money!” Franklyn threw up his hands in reproof. “My dear Landor, 
if money is your standard, delay us no longer. I thought we were 
talking about art.” 

“I confess,” said Landor with a mock humility which Franklyn found 
very distasteful, “I would like to receive critical approval as well as 
commercial success, Mr. Marsh.” 

“An appropriate sentiment.” Franklyn surveyed the hazy shapes on 
the canvas before them. “But such approval cannot be bestowed 
without some conscious effort on your part. I speak of the effort to 
produce something sane—and by sanity I mean the aesthetic harmony 
which suffuses the greatest creations of the past and present. The great 
enduring forms of art have been evolved by humble men, Mr. Landor, 
who have devoted themselves to the interpretation of their feeling and 
sensibilities in coherent styles. The blundering amateur who slaps 
paint down simply because he happens to feel that way cannot ever 
belong to this blessed society.” 


“You’re speaking of formal, classical painting,” ventured Landor. 


“I am speaking of no such thing,” Franklyn snapped back. “Modern 
painting, no matter how apparently abstract must still be governed by 


certain laws of good taste. And of course”—he shook his head sadly 
and slowly—“we all know that a man of great talent can, having 
learnt the rules, break them all if he so chooses. In your case, Mr. 
Landor, I have not so far seen the faintest flicker of any such talent.” 
He pointed accusingly at the painting. “Please explain what this 
incredible work is supposed to be saying.” 

“Nothing specific.” Landor was curt. Then he tried to explain to the 
other members of the group, perhaps thinking they would be more 
amenable than Franklyn Marsh. “The viewer is supposed to react to it 

. create his own meaning . . . out of his own experience. Each 
viewer sees in it something unique.” 

“So now you are leaving the audience to do the work,” sighed 
Franklyn. “And as a creator, all you can say about your—ah—creation 
is that it means absolutely nothing.” 

“To those who can’t see.” 


“T can see, Mr. Landor. I can see very well. When there is something 
worth seeing. I live by my vision, Mr. Landor.” 


“Mr. Marsh .. .” 


It was the girl who worked in the gallery. Franklyn turned towards 
her without pleasure. He did not like to be interrupted in full flow, 
and in any case he had little time for these Knightsbridge girls who 
took on jobs in art galleries and prattled a lot of jargon in order to 
impress visitors and their friends. 

Still, the child was polite—deferential, even. She waited for him to 
nod before she went on. Then she gave him a shy smile. 

“We have a canvas in from a young artist which we’re thinking of 
exhibiting shortly. I wonder if you’d mind telling us what you think of 
his work.” 

It was really most irregular. Franklyn did not set himself up as 
purchasing adviser to galleries—though he had little doubt that he 
would be more valuable in that capacity than most of the seedy 
middle-aged men who forced their perverse views on their employers. 
He was about to wave the suggestion away when he encountered Eric 
Landor’s smouldering, resentful gaze. It would be amusing to contrast 
Landor’s work with that of somebody else; very amusing indeed if the 
newcomer should prove to have real talent. 

“Well, just this once,” he graciously conceded. 


The girl went into the back office and returned with a canvas which 
she propped against the wall. 

The group formed an arc. Franklyn stepped forward and looked at 
the painting. After a few moments he moved it a few inches to the left 
so that he got it into a better light. Not that you could ever get 


anything but a dismal light in these deplorable places. He was always 
saying, always writing in his column, that it was high time the so- 
called art-lovers in this country insisted on the building of something 
like the Kroller-Miiller place in Holland. And high time that the 
galleries showed more consideration for the customers, who, after all, 
were supposed to by their stock. 


“Hm,” said Franklyn judicially. 
There was a reverent silence behind him. 


To the unpracticed eye the colours might have seemed garish. It 
took a seasoned critic to see through the surface brutality to the 
sensitivity beneath. There was a jesting quality about the whole thing, 
a defiance, which was quite beyond the powers of someone like 
Landor. 

“Very interesting,” said Franklyn at last. “Clearly an artist of some 
promise. Note the brushwork, the sweep of colour, the balance”—he 
waved a declamatory arm—‘“combined with a certain defiance of 
accepted standards. The mock-primitive humour of the entire 
composition. Yes, indeed. You could learn a lot about painting from 
this artist, Landor.” 

“The work seems a little . . . unformed... to me,” said Landor with 
surprising mildness. 


“That’s just the point. It’s what the artist wants us to feel. No 
sloppiness here, Landor. The artist wants us to feel. This artist has 
decided what he wishes to say and does not leave the interpretation to 
other people. It is clearly a product of someone whose creativity has 
been matured in the crucible of life. No, no... a very mature work 
indeed.” 


“If I could learn from such an artist, Pd very much like to meet 
him,” Landor turned to the girl. “Is that possible?” 


“He’s here now, as a matter of fact.” 


Franklyn felt a twinge of unease as the girl went off through the 
curtain. Too late, he sensed that something was wrong. He had been 
coaxed into some kind of a trap. 

The girl reappeared. She was holding the hand of a little boy who 
could not have been much more than five. The two of them came up 
to the canvas. The boy grinned at it. His grin was infectious. The 
group who had been so silent and respectful a few minutes ago began 
to chuckle. A laugh swelled up. The faces that turned towards 
Franklyn were no longer those of potential disciples: they were crude 
and coarse, open-mouthed and roaring, belching crude laughter. 

He tried to say something. It was swamped in the din. Furiously he 
rounded on Landor. Landor had started it all. There was no smile on 


Landor’s face—just the grim satisfaction of a man who had planned 
something and seen it working out step by step. 

“The fact that it was a boy doesn’t make any difference,” Franklyn 
shouted desperately. “Intuitive gifts . . .” 

But it was no good. They weren’t going to listen to him now. 
Already they were moving off in twos and threes, gleeful over his 
downfall. 


Franklyn stormed towards the door. They made way for him with 
mock courtesy. Their laughter followed him out into the street. Even 
after he had gone a hundred yards and more and turned a corner into 
a street of noisy traffic, the hideous echoes continued in his ears. 


Franklyn felt the muscles of his face tightening, pulling down the 
corners of his mouth. His lips drew back into a hard line. He was not a 
vindictive man—he was a well-balanced critic, a man of discernment 
and of quiet tastes—but he would never forgive Eric Landor. 


t * # 


The review which appeared that week-end was the result of many 
sleepless hours. Franklyn’s first impulse had been to give Landor’s 
exhibition the treatment it deserved. He wanted to tear it to shreds. 
But if he did so, someone was bound to rush to Landor’s defence in 
print—someone who had been there and who would take great relish 
in telling the story of how Franklyn Marsh had been fooled by a cheap 
trick. 

It was not that he lacked courage. Nobody could ever have accused 
him of that. But it would not help his cause, the principles for which 
he stood, if slanderous imputations were made about his reasons for 
condemning that particular show. 

He could have ignored it altogether. He could have devoted his 
entire article to a new exhibition at the Victoria and Albert. But then, 
too, the grubby little sneers would be passed round. His fellow critics 
would wonder why he had chosen to omit any reference at all to 
Landor and might suspect that he was weakening in his antipathy. 
They would ask questions—and undoubtedly there would be some 
busybody to provide the answers. 

In the end Franklyn decided that cool dignity was the only possible 
thing. He simply announced in his column that the exhibition was on 
and named two of the larger canvases. The lack of any comment 
whatsoever was damning in itself, without actually provoking anyone 
to hit back at him. 


Nevertheless he remained uneasy. When he passed one of his friends 
in Bond Street and the friend just smiled, he was not sure that the 


smile had not come just a trifle too quickly. How much did the man 
know? When two dealers at lunch in Scott’s waved to him and looked 
away at once, their heads close together, he seemed to hear them 
whispering and beginning to snigger. 

By the middle of the following week there had been no mention of 
the episode and he assured himself that his fears had been groundless. 
The whole tasteless affair receded into the past. His confidence in his 
own judgement, never seriously impaired, was restored. 

At the exhibition given by young action painters he was back in his 
old form. They had particularly asked him to come, although one of 
the group had vociferously attacked him in the correspondence 
columns of some ephemeral magazine a year ago. Perhaps the young 
man had forgotten. Franklyn hadn’t. He had strong views on this kind 
of work and welcomed the opportunity of expressing them. 

“The day of the action painter is over.” He drew a small audience of 
women around him. He could do it without raising his voice. He was 
aware that he had a very musical voice—it was a matter of timbre and 
harmonics rather than of volume—and it was hardly surprising that it 
should tempt people into listening to him. 

Some of them looked as though they might be the action group’s 
camp followers, as it were. One of them was tolerably well dressed 
and listened to him with great respect. She was probably tired of the 
scruffy young men with their greasy pullovers and black nails. To be a 
connoisseur of the arts one did not necessarily have to live in a garret 
and refuse to wash. And as for the girls who aped the men in their 
dangling shirts and smudged jeans, Franklyn could only hope that 
they would go away questioning the truth of what those young men 
had volubly explained to them. Franklyn considered that an essential 
part of his function was to disseminate doubt. “Soon,” he said, “art 
will have to regain its sanity and return to fundamental 
representational principles. It is easy... easy...” 

Behind the ladies he saw Eric Landor, also standing and listening. 
Landor’s mouth twitched thoughtfully. Franklyn faltered. 


“Mr. Marsh, you were saying... ?” 
“Saying?” he echoed. 


They were waiting for him to go on. But so was Eric Landor. Landor 
stood there and waited. There was a threat in those eyes that Franklyn 
could not face—a mocking threat, a latent power that was too much. 

He left the exhibition as soon as he could decently escape. 

That was only the beginning. Landor’s appearance on that occasion 
could have been taken as a coincidence. But not the next time; and not 
the time after that. At every private view, every new show, every 
gathering which Franklyn attended with his notebook and his 


accumulated wealth of knowledge, there also was Eric Landor. If 
Franklyn uttered a word, Landor was suddenly there smiling as 
though to encourage him—but meaning the exact opposite. 


Not that Landor at any stage openly accused him. There was never a 
word. But sooner or later there would be a word, a phrase, a joke 
dropped into the receptive ear. Somewhere, somehow Landor would 
arrange for him to be stopped in mid-sentence by a burst of derision. 

Franklyn lost his fluency. If he was asked for an opinion he 
stammered and looked round to make sure that Landor was not in the 
room. And when he deemed it safe to speak, he rarely had time to get 
into his stride before the painter was miraculously there. Miraculously 
... or devilishly. 


Landor was out to unnerve him. It was easy for him to discover 
where Franklyn would be—there were certain viewings, certain 
opening days, which he would be bound to attend; and it was equally 
easy to pursue a campaign of silent intimidation. 

On the night of the Cockaigne Banquet, Franklyn knew that 
something would have to be done. It was not enough just to suffer and 
hope that the persecution would end. He must take positive action to 
end it. 

It was to have been one of the great evenings of his life. The City of 
London Council for the Preservation of Painting had invited him to be 
the guest speaker at this dinner, which marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of their foundation. There had been great competition for invitations 
to the banquet: even those dealers and painters who scorned the 
Council’s activities and felt that money should be spent of living 
artists rather than on struggling to keep the classic works of dead 
masters from being sold abroad were, when it came to it, desperately 
anxious to don white tie and tails and be seen at the glittering tables. 
Franklyn would have a captive audience. Well wined and dined, they 
would be in receptive mood. He had prepared a speech which would 
amuse them and also give them something to think about in the weeks 
to come. He had shaped some of his most cherished theories into the 
pattern of an address which would be long remembered in the art 
world. 


The toastmaster introduced him. Applause boomed along the tables 
as he rose to his feet. Coughs spluttered away into respectful silence. 

Franklyn said: “My lords, ladies and gentlemen. I am extremely 
honoured to have been chosen to address this organization, which has 
done so much, not only to—ah—salvage works of art, if I may put it 
that way, but also to foster an interest in the arts not merely within 
the confines of the City but also throughout the country.” He bowed 
slightly to the Chairman but did not wait for any perfunctory 


applause. He had had to get that preamble out of the way. 

Now for the real meat. He cleared his throat and said: “The world of 
art today...” 

And for the first time he saw that Eric Landor was sitting only a few 
feet away at one of the long tables. It was uncanny that he should be 
there now, when Franklyn had not noticed him before. 

Landor held up a paper napkin as though fiddling abstractedly with 
it. It had been cut into a repetitive pattern—into a linked line of paper 
dolls, each in the shape of a little boy. 

Franklyn tried to clear his throat again but was choked. Words ran 
round in his mind, losing all coherence. He put both hands firmly 
down on the table and leaned slightly forward. 

“The world of art today...is...” 


There was a mounting buzz of consternation as he swayed on his 
feet. He stared down at the table then forced himself to look up again. 
The faces of the diners blurred and receded. Only one remained in 
focus: the clear, mocking face of Eric Landor. 

When Franklyn Marsh left the hall that night, escorted to his car by 
a sympathetic and deeply concerned official of the Council, there was 
murder in his heart. That night he slept a drugged sleep. When he 
woke in the morning, the resolve to kill remained as cold and 
unflinching as it had been when he turned away from the banquet. 

If he had entertained any qualms he would soon have been able to 
dismiss them. The stories in the newspapers would have settled any 
doubts. It did not amuse him to read shoddily written accounts of his 
collapse at the banquet. Although the breakdown was attributed to a 
minor illness brought on by overwork, he read between the lines, 
knowing that he and millions of other readers were meant to find 
other meanings between those lines. “Did himself well on the wine, 
shouldn’t wonder.” . . . he could almost hear the pompous certainty in 
their gossiping voices. “Always the same at those big do’s—they all 
get sloshed, the whole lot of ’em.” And his enemies would start to 
discuss among themselves the possibility of his moving on from the 
weekly column, or of his being tactfully nudged out. A nice job going 
for someone. They would be only too glad to push him on his way, 
given the opportunity. 

If Landor went on as he had been doing, there wouldn’t even be any 
need for that. 

Franklyn knew that he would have no peace as long as Landor was 
alive. If he was to get back to his old form and reassert his authority, 
Landor had to be blotted out. 


Once he had made the decision he felt calm and confident once 


more. He made his plans as coldly as he would have written a review 
of the Landor exhibition. 

It was easy. Killing a man, Franklyn discovered, is one of the easiest 
things in the world. If he is not expecting to be killed there are really 
no major difficulties. He goes about his work in the usual way, walks 
along the same streets as usual, and is seen in all the usual places. 
Even an artist is not as erratic as some romantics would like to 
believe. You know where he will be at certain times and you choose 
one of those times—preferably when it is dark and, of course, when 
there is nobody else watching. 

Franklyn sat hunched behind the wheel of his car, waiting. Eric 
Landor must within the next ten minutes come out of the side door of 
that art gallery fifty yards away. He would then cross the road as he 
had done three nights in succession, heading for the side street which 
would take him to his usual bus stop on the route to Chelsea. But 
tonight he would not get to the bus stop. He wouldn’t walk up that 
side street. He wouldn’t even get across the road. 

A pedestrian sauntered along the pavement. Franklyn gritted his 
teeth. The man was walking so slowly, with all the time in the world. 
If he was still in the street when Landor emerged, this would be a 
wasted vigil. 

He rounded the corner and disappeared just as the side door of the 
gallery opened and Landor came out. 

Franklyn turned the ignition key. The car purred into life. Landor 
glanced casually over his shoulder and then concentrated on locking 
the door. He put the key back in his pocket, turned, and began to 
cross the road. 

Franklyn let in the clutch. The car leapt forward. 

Eric Landor was walking diagonally across the road, sunk in 
thought. By the time he registered the sound of the car racing at him 
it was too late. He swung round, his face white in the blaze of the 
headlights, and waved despairingly as though there were some way of 
brushing off the mass of metal. 

It hit him. Franklyn felt the sickening thud as though that reeling, 
collapsing body had been his own. He swerved violently, revved up, 
and raced away. He wanted to vomit. He was a sensitive man. 

Before he turned towards home Franklyn forced himself to slow 
down. On this night of all nights he must not be pinched for speeding. 
He drove carefully, parked his car carefully, and inspected the offside 
front bumper. There were some smears on it. He found a rag and 
wiped them away. 

The job was finished. Now he had nothing further to worry about. 
Tomorrow morning he would wake up and know that he could go 


where he pleased with no fear of being maliciously haunted by 
Landor. 

It was not until he poured himself a drink that his hands began to 
shake. He put the bottle down, gulped a stinging mouthful of whisky 
from his glass, and turned on the radio. 

A Johann Strauss concert had just started. Normally Franklyn would 
have turned off immediately—sugary Viennese music was not at all to 
his taste—but this evening he left it on. It provided a lilting 
accompaniment to his drinking. 

He was feeling better by the time the late news was broadcast. He 
had listened to a talk on something or other and to some more music, 
and now the bottle was empty. 

And he had freed himself of Landor. 

Half-way through the news the announcer said: “The well-known 
artist Eric Landor was involved in an accident earlier this evening. He 
was the victim of a hit-and-run driver. Mr. Landor is at St. George’s 
Hospital. He has not yet regained consciousness.” 

The voice went on but Franklyn no longer heard it. In hospital. They 
didn’t say he was dead. If he had suffered only minor injuries, he was 
still capable of coming out of hospital and taking up where he had left 
off. 

The following morning the papers carried a story. It was not a long 
one since there were few details on which to build; and painters, in 
any case, did not merit the attention accorded to politicians and pop 
singers. The bare facts were given, under the headline: 


ARTIST LOSES HAND 


Eric Landor’s right hand had been amputated. He would never paint 
again. 


* * + 


Franklyn was glad to find that his recent odd behaviour at the 
Cockaigne Banquet had alienated nobody. Whatever sly jibes there 
might have been in the following few days, they had been used up and 
forgotten. His routine was much the same as it had always been. He 
settled down into the familiar rhythm again—without distractions. 
There were exhibitions to be visited, articles to be written, week-ends 
to be spent at country houses with splendid collections. And Landor 
was not at the exhibitions. Landor was referred to in writing only by a 
few admirers who told of the tragedy which had befallen him. 
Franklyn permitted himself a sympathetic nod when the subject was 
mentioned once or twice in his presence. He could almost find it in his 


heart to be sorry for Landor. 

Certainly Landor was not present at a particularly delightful week- 
end which Franklyn spent in the depths of Suffolk. The food was good, 
the wine superb, and his host was extremely deferential when asking 
Franklyn’s advice on certain paintings which had been in the family 
for centuries. Were they authentic or were they not? Franklyn had 
spent a happy afternoon in the long gallery pointing out the tiny 
indications by which the true expert could distinguish a master-work 
from a copy. 

He drove back to London in a happy frame of mind. He had a great 
taste for civilized living. The architecture of the house, the 
graciousness of his host, the standard of food and that claret which 
had been specially brought up for him . . . all these things needed the 
acute sensibilities of a Franklyn Marsh in order to be appreciated to 
the full. 

The hedges raced away behind him. Tall trees stood like majestic 
sentinels against the lowering sky. In the distance were the lights of 
the main road. He was almost reluctant to reach them—reluctant to 
leave this more leisurely, more gracious civilization for the rush of 
traffic and the clamour of the coarse world. 

Something moved on the back of the adjoining seat. 

Franklyn did not look round at once. It could have been anything— 
a brief reflection in the far window, glimpsed from the corner of his 
eye, or some bird darting away beside the car. It was not really on the 
back of the seat. 

But it was. 

The movement plucked at his attention again. When he reached a 
straight stretch of road he glanced to his left. 

A hand rested on the back of the seat. It might have been the hand 
of someone behind, leaning forward to speak to him. But there was 
nobody in the back of the car. There was nobody in the car but 
himself. Only himself and the hand. 

It edged towards him, like a bird companionably shuffling closer. 
The fingers moved like claws—and when Franklyn’s grip slid over the 
wheel so that the car lurched and went skidding along the grass verge, 
the whole hand made an odd little scuttling movement... . still 
coming closer. 

There was no arm to it. There was nothing but this disembodied 
right hand with a stump where the wrist should be. 

Franklyn slammed on the brakes. The car stopped. He reached 
across the seat and opened the far door. The hand began to chase 
down the back of the seat towards him. He caught it as it came, threw 


it out into the road, and slammed the door shut. 

Then he raced towards the bright lights and towards London. 

It was late when he got in, but not too late for the news. He turned 
the radio on automatically. He knew in advance what the announcer 
would say. It was unthinkable, inconceivable—yet he knew. He told 
himself that it must be true. 

The voice swelled up in the speaker. “The world of art was 
saddened today by the suicide of Eric Landor, the famous painter who 
lost his hand in a car accident last week. Police are still searching for 
the driver who—” 

Franklyn snapped it into silence. 

He was cold. The room was cold. He must have a fire. Not just the 
electric fire but something healthy, something that blazed and 
crackled and drove fears away. He laid it quickly with knots of 
newspaper, a few logs from the store in the corner, and some neatly 
placed pieces of coal. 

As he struck a match, the buzzer from the main door sounded. 
Probably his neighbour, who almost invariably went out without his 
keys and had to be let into the building several times a week. Franklyn 
went to the release buzzer and pressed it, giving the man time to open 
the front door and come in. Then he returned to the fire and prodded 
the coal into place. Flames were licking up reassuringly. The wood 
had been here a long time and was dry. He would have a homely 
blaze within a few minutes. 

The doorbell of his flat rang. 

Franklyn glanced at his watch. It was late for anyone to call. Most 
of his friends knew that he liked to be telephoned in advance, anyway: 
he had never welcomed casual visitors. He frowned and, still holding 
the tongs, went to the door. 

When he opened it there was nobody there. 

He went out into the corridor and looked up and down. Nobody 
could have pressed the bell and run away. Or, if they had done so, 
they must have run very fleetly and soundlessly down the stairs at the 
end. 

He went back in and closed the door. 

And then he saw what had come in. 

The hand was running of its five twinkling legs towards his right 
foot. It scuttled over his shoe and clutched the bottom of his trouser- 
leg. Then it began to climb. 

Franklyn kicked out wildly with his leg. The hand held on firmly. 
He felt it tickling him through the cloth of his trousers. Still it 
climbed. He sobbed at it, but it made no sound back at him: it was 


silent and purposeful, incapable of speech, unreal and unbelievable— 
just a stump of a hand that climbed and climbed. 

He was still holding the fire tongs. He opened them and drove down 
at the hand. The tongs closed on it and he dragged it away from his 
trousers. With one mad lunge he drove the wriggling monstrosity into 
the heart of the flames. 

The fire burned up vigourously around the twitching fingers. 

He slept badly that night. Once he woke up gasping as a sensation 
of filmy cobwebs drifted across his forehead, turning in his dream into 
long grey fingers. In the early morning light a shadow made a 
bunched-up little shape on the pillow beside him that might have been 
a clenched fist. 

In the grate there was nothing but a scattering of charred ashes. 

It was all right. It really was all right this time. The whole Landor 
nightmare—Landor living or Landor dead—was ended. It had to be. 


He went to the office half expecting to be pursued or to find that 
incredible hand waiting for him. There was no sign of it. 

He must have been overwrought. That was it. Overwork, the worry 
about Landor’s persecution of him, and then the not unnatural shock 
resulting from what he had had to do to silence Landor: it was hardly 
surprising that he should have been seeing things. 

For once he did not go straight home from the magazine. A lot of 
the other members of the staff, office or extramural, often met up in 
the pub round the corner at six o’clock. He joined them. They were 
surprised—rather unflatteringly so. But when he downed a couple of 
double whiskies quickly and then said that the rest would be on him 
that evening, the atmosphere mellowed. 

“On me!” And they laughed and nodded meaningly at each other. 
He’d show them he wasn’t such a bad chap—not as lofty as some of 
them tried to make out. “Hey, Miss!” A few drinks with the boys, and 
maybe a few more with just a chosen few, and then he could go home 
feeling fine. Nothing to worry about. 

Something clamped on his chest. He fell sideways until the bar was 
digging into his ribs. When he looked down, a hand was clutching his 
lapel. 

But there was an arm attached to it. And there was a man attached 
to the arm. It was that effusive idiot from the political column. Always 
slapping people on the back or linking arms with them. 

“Heard you shouting the round, Frank. Thought it was too good to 
miss.” 

“Anything you want,” said Franklyn breathlessly. “Have anything 
you want.” 


Anything so long as they were all friendly and noisy and he didn’t 
have to go home too soon. 

That night he took a long time opening his front door and a long 
time examining every room in the flat. Not until he was absolutely 
satisfied that there was nothing in the cupboards or on a shelf or 
under the sink did he go to bed. And he slept with door and windows 
closed. 

Again he did not sleep too well, but by morning he was less 
frightened. Nothing had happened. The thing had been destroyed. It 
would not trouble him again. 

It was a bright, clear morning. He opened the windows and let the 
fresh air in. It was impossible not to be optimistic on a morning like 
this. He felt cleansed. He was ready for work—and, he discovered to 
his delight, extremely anxious for breakfast. 

He opened his mail as he was eating. The usual invitations to a 
gratifyingly varied number of functions; a personal letter from a 
distinguished historian asking for permission to quote in a 
forthcoming book from two of his lectures; and one reproachful letter 
from a painter whose work he had damned a fortnight before. 
Franklyn enjoyed reading letters of reproach. The poor creatures who 
wrote them invariably displayed the ignorance and gave him 
ammunition for future attacks. He would file this one away: it would 
come in useful. 

Something scratched on the glass of the window. It sounded like the 
branch of a tree, but in this setting could hardly be that. Franklyn 
looked round. He saw nothing. 


There was a faint plop as though something had fallen to the floor. 
He leaned back in his chair. Still nothing. 

Franklyn took up the paper knife and slit open another envelope. He 
must not let himself sink back into the morbid mood of the last few 
days. Suddenly something clambered swiftly up the leg of his chair, on 
to the arm and on to his shoulder. It flickered as fast as a squirrel—a 
darting squirrel that flew for his throat and fastened five sharp teeth 
in it. 

But it was too dark for any squirrel. It was charred, blackened and 
ugly. And the teeth were not teeth but fingernails. 

Franklyn tried to scream, but no sound would come. He pushed 
himself up from his chair. The grip on his throat tightened mercilessly 
and there was a crimson pain before his eyes. He lurched against the 
coffee table, then steadied himself. His hands went up to his throat 
and fought against the dead but living thing that would not let go. 

He dug his fingers desperately in. They wrestled with those other 
determined fingers. The strength of his frenzy won. He felt the grip 


slacken, and then he tore the clutching hand away and flung it across 
the room on to his desk. 

The hand moved, racing towards the edge of the desk. Franklyn 
snatched up the paper knife and got there first. He stabbed at the 
hand, and for a moment it squirmed beneath the blade. When he 
pulled the knife out there was blood on it. 

The hand sagged. Franklyn grabbed the box of file cards that always 
stood on the left-hand corner of his desk, tipped the cards out, and 
pushed the hand into the box. When the lid was closed he leaned on it 
with all his weight, getting his breath back and forcing himself to 
think clearly and logically. 

There was a paper-weight close to his left hand. He picked it up and 
put it on the lid of the box. Then he wrapped the whole lot up in 
newspaper and bound it tightly with strong nylon thread. 

On his way to the office that morning he walked out on to 
Blackfriars Bridge. The rush hour was over, but there was still the 
usual heavy traffic. He leaned over the edge and looked down into the 
water. A string of barges passed under the bridge, leaving a spreading 
froth on the surface. Fragments of wood jolted against the bank. 
Franklyn looked from side to side. Nobody was watching him. He held 
out the package and let it go. It fell. He saw it strike that water and 
then go down, its ripples lost in the wake of the barges. 

He went on his way with a lighter heart. 


* * # 


The gallery was a new one and brightly lit. Indeed, it was almost too 
bright. The owner had had the splendid idea of positioning all the 
lights so that individual paintings could be picked out instead of being 
lost in a general, diffuse glare. It was a fairly obvious scheme, but one 
which very few galleries adopted. In this case, thought Franklyn 
disdainfully, it would have been better not to adopt it. The well- 
directed beams showed up the failings of the artist’s work all too 
painfully. 

He didn’t just think this. He said it out loud. He said it with some 
skill and rejoiced to hear the well-turned phrases coming out so well. 
His admirers were clustering round him again. His old fluency had 
been restored to him. He gave pleasure, and took pleasure. They 
laughed, and he warmed to their laughter. 

In the background the proprietor of the gallery tried to look 
unconcerned. He did not dare to do otherwise. He could not afford to 
offend Franklyn Marsh. But Franklyn Marsh could afford to offend 
anyone he chose. 


“The catalogue claims”—it was his final flourish—“that the artist is 
here representing man’s deep sense of personal insecurity in an 
atomized world. Looking at the painting I would say that the artist has 
good reason to feel insecure. He can’t paint!” 

It has really been a most enjoyable evening. Recent troubles paled 
into insignificance. All was well again. And he was going away to 
spend a few days with a dealer in the country—a wealthy dealer who 
wanted to consult him before putting on a new show of several young 
and promising painters. The tide was turning. Single-handed, he was 
making them think twice before throwing junk at the public any more. 
He had become so powerful that they had to defer to him. Before 
taking risks with new exhibitions they had to ask not so much his 
advice as his permission. 

Franklyn drove fast out of London. There would be a drink waiting 
for him at the other end—drink and the hospitality of a man who had 
recognized that without the approval of Franklyn Marsh you didn’t 
stand a chance in the tricky world of art today. 

As he turned off down a road that would take him into the heart of 
the country, his headlights picked out a red and white sign 


CAUTION ROAD WORKS 


Franklyn hardly bothered to slow down. There was no other traffic 
on the road, he was wide awake and in control of what he was doing. 
Life was good. 

There had been no rain, yet suddenly there was a heavy wet splash 
against the windscreen right in front of him. It might have been some 
bird smashing itself to death against the glass, or a cluster of wet 
leaves blown across his vision. 

It was neither. It was a charred, water-sodden hand. 

Franklyn screamed. The hand began to fumble its way round 
towards him. He felt the car twist violently sideways and tried to right 
it. The steering would not respond. Something sucked at the wheels, 
something gave way beneath them. The world was tilting, and all the 
time Franklyn was waving desperately with one arm as though he 
could somehow dismiss the soaking black thing that crawled over the 
windscreen before him. 

Then he was falling. He and the car went over and over, and when 
they struck he went down into a sickening, agonizing pit. 

He lay there for a long time and then began to try to climb out. His 
own voice was a shrieking obscenity inside his head. And there were 
other voices, and a persistent bell that came closer and closer until it 
was identifiable as an ambulance bell. Searing pain jolted him finally 


awake. It ran gleefully through him, down his arms and legs and back 
up into his head, savaging him from behind the ears. 

He was awake and heard the voices and felt arms lifting him very 
gently. But still he could see nothing. 

“Badly hurt? said a hushed voice somewhere close by. 

“He'll live.” It was the matter-of-fact tone of a man who had seen 
this sort of thing and worse too often to be upset by it: the tone of the 
ambulance man. 

There was a stretcher beneath Franklyn. He was being carried over 
ground too rough to be bearable. 

And another voice said: “But he’ll be blind for life, poor guy.” 

And again the ambulance man, almost cheerful: “Could have been 
worse. He’s lucky. There’s lots of things a blind man can do 
nowadays.” 

The sound that drowned out everything else, the sound that 
Franklyn Marsh could not recognize, was his own voice screaming 
wordlessly on and on and on. 


Chapter Nine 


“Blind?” whispered Franklyn Marsh. “Blind?” 


He seemed not to see anyone else in the compartment. He was 
staring at Dr. Schreck—and perhaps even Schreck was not really there 
to him. 

Then he shook his head and looked angrily at the others. Bob Caroll 
breathed a sigh of relief. There had been something frightening about 
the remoteness of the man’s gaze. As a doctor Bob had seen 
expressions like that before . . . but they had usually meant that the 
man or woman on whose faces they settled ought not to be walking 
about in the everyday world. 

“A very pretty story.” Marsh licked his lips and produced a none too 
convincing snort of derision. “Thank you.” 

His fingers were limp and uncoordinated as he tried to raise his 
newspaper once more. 

Dr. Schreck said: “It is not all the story.” 

Marsh sat very still. Schreck slowly turned over the next card. 

It was the Grim reaper. 

“Then it’s the same,” said Jim Dawson, “for all of us.” 

Bob looked from one taut face to another. “What do you mean?” 

“Every time the cards have been asked how we could avoid the 
futures planned for us the answer has been the same—death!” 

“That’s a bad word,” muttered Biff Bailey. A lot of the perkiness had 
gone out of him since this journey started. 

You sure did get some eccentric types on these English trains, 
thought Bob Carroll. The rest of Europe had some pretty queer things 
to offer, but he’d always been told that the English were a phlegmatic 
lot. In railway trains nobody spoke to anybody else—that was what he 
had been told. And now look! 

Maybe it wasn’t the fault of the English. It all stemmed from this Dr. 
Schreck, who came straight out of a Central European legend—and 
not a very pretty legend at that. 

Well, at least Schreck wasn’t going to pin anything on him. He had 
studied hypnotic treatment and accepted its healing value in certain 
cases. But he wasn’t aiming to be made a subject himself. And even if 
he did go under, Schreck wasn’t going to find much down in his 
subconscious to work on. Life for Bob Carroll was pretty 


straightforward right now—and full of promise. After the trip to 
Bradley and the two weeks he proposed to spend on that special 
course up in London, he would be on his way to France to see Nicole 
again. He didn’t know how it would work out but he had a pretty 
good idea. He hadn’t asked the direct question and she hadn’t said yes 
or no; but unless his diagnosis was dead wrong, things were going to 
go the way he wanted them to. 

Dr. Schreck was sitting hunched up, watching him, waiting for him. 
Bob noticed in a detached sort of way that the old man had a touch of 
psoriasis on his left hand and that he was asthmatic. His teeth were 
his own, but they were nothing to be proud of. Severe dandruff, 
judging from the state of his collar, and an astigmatism that might 
have responded to treatment years ago. 

When you could assess a man like that, it was difficult to be afraid 
of him. Seeing him as a collection of minor ailments and the frailties 
of old age, you saw him in fact as rather pitiful. Old men and old 
women became cranks. Every one of them had, at best, some little 
foible and, at worst, some neurotic obsession. Bob said tolerantly: 
“Let’s see what the cards have to say for me.” 

“You are sure you want to know?” 

“Deal the cards.” 


They all watched Schreck. The others in the compartment 
concentrated as though willing him to find something for Bob Carroll 
as unpleasant as the fates he had predicted for them. 


The cards were laid out one after the other. 

First came a beautiful girl, the Empress. 

Then there was the Hermit—a man alone. 

The card of the Star showed a girl pouring a liquid from two 
pitchers—a liquid that, in the design, might have been blood. 

The last, striking an incongruously romantic note, was that of the 
Lovers—Cupid aiming an arrow at two young people. 

Bob grinned. That seemed harmless enough. You could regard it as 
downright encouraging if you attached any significance to these cards. 
He stared at Cupid and at the figures of the two lovers. 


He saw Nicole and himself. He let himself relax into a welcome 
daydream, on his way to meet Nicole, ready to ask her the question 
and urging on her the right, the only answer. 

But it wasn’t working like that. Somehow it had already been 
settled. His vague plans for the future were sharply defined, suddenly 
real. There was none of the shifting uncertainty of dream in this. He 
and Nicole were married. It had already happened, and they were on 
their way home, on their way back to America. 


Chapter Ten 


The convertible came down through the woods, over the last ridge 
before Pemberton. The river was a streak of silver through the autumn 
gold. In the valley the town was still white and compact. It was not 
until you got really close that you saw it was no longer a small New 
England town but was spreading behind the rocky bluff and encircling 
some of the woodland. From one angle the spire of the church was 
still the most prominent feature, as prim and graceful as it had always 
been. From another, the chimney of the new factory thrust up in 
opposition. 

“It’s beautiful,” said Nicole. 

She had said it many times already. The words had been forced 
from her over and over again as they passed through the villages and 
past the little unpainted wooden houses propped against outcroppings 
of rock. She smiled at a house with an old shingle-hooded well. At 
first Bob was surprised by her pleasure, then moved by it. “I was 
worried about coming with you to America,” she said once, and then 
he senses what she was feeling. She had been afraid that it would be 
too vast and too utterly different from France. Instead, she was finding 
it just as beautiful and in places just as quaint. It was funny that she 
should be clapping her hands ecstatically over buildings and 
communities that were so young by European standards; but Bob 
loved her for it. 

He slowed as he entered the town—not just because Pemberton 
wanted to keep its road accident rate down, but because he wanted to 
savour every second of this homecoming. He wished his parents were 
still alive. It could have been such a great day. But it was a great day 
anyway. Bob Carroll was bringing his bride to Pemberton. 

Nicole looked up, entranced, as they turned the corner below the 
belfry of the court-house. Bob found that he was experiencing an even 
more acute pleasure by seeing everything through her eyes. It had all 
become new to him, yet without losing any of its old significance. 

He looked forward to teaching Nicole about his country and his 
home town. There would be no need for pomposity, no formal 
lectures: he would take her about with him, and she would stand 
beside him and see what he saw, and when she wanted to ask 
questions he would be able to tell her all the answers. This was where 
he belonged. There had always been Carrolls in Pemberton. He was 
not haughty about it—there was no place for arrogance in his life or 


in the life of this community—but he would not deny that he was 
proud. He was glad to be a part of the place and he knew that Nicole 
would fit in with the ways of the town. She would be accepted not just 
because she was Bob Carroll’s wife but because she was Nicole. They 
would love her for her shyness and her beauty and the accent that 
tinged her unfaltering English. 

Just before leaving for Europe he had delivered the great grandson 
of a man his father had known. Their families had always been close. 
Soon his own children would come into the world—and this was the 
part of the world that offered them the finest entrance. 

He slowed to a standstill in the quiet street. Nicole glanced 
inquiringly at him, wondering what special feature he wanted to point 
out to her. 

Bob said: “This is it!” 

“Tt?” Then she understood. She looked up at a house. “Oh, but... 
it’s beautiful.” 

He laughed. He would have to teach her some other words. And yet, 
why? New England was beautiful, and Pemberton was beautiful, and 
the Carroll house... 


He got out of the car and went round to Nicole’s side. As she got out 
he stooped and swept his arms round her, picking her up. She laughed 
as he carried her towards the house. 

“It’s an old American custom,” he said. 

She leaned over his shoulder to nod laughingly and respectfully at 
his name-plate beside the door. Then he fumbled for his key, almost 
tipping her out of his arms in the process, and finally got the door 
open with the aid of a sharp kick. He carried her in, set her down, and 
kissed her. 

“Welcome,” he said. 

Her olive eyes smiled up into his. “I hope the place likes me,” she 
said. 

“How could it help but like you?” 

She put her cheek against his. “So, this is home.” 

“You’d better come and get acquainted.” 

He had been looking forward to this. It was even better than he had 
thought it would be. She was so dark and so different—a ravishingly 
strange creature in this familiar setting. Not one of the plump, pretty, 
fair-haired local girls his mother had always gently edged into his 
path, but an exquisite new element in his life and in this house. And 
already he felt that the house was adjusting to her and taking her in. 

It was a square Georgian building with a monitor roof and a noble 
doorway with fan carving. The windows were small-paned but 


generously proportioned. There was an early nineteenth-century grace 
about the interior, and additions and redecorations had not touched 
its balance: even the twentieth-century improvements had in fact been 
improvements and not vandalism. 

“Hungry?” asked Bob after they had strolled through the upper 
rooms and back down the stairs—Nicole making the descent like some 
countess of ancient lineage remembering old steps and old manners. 

Nicole nodded with the greediness of a little girl. At once she was 
back in the present. 

“But I must be your cook,” she said. “When you have shown me the 
kitchen, and where things are kept—” 

“Just for tonight,” said Bob, “we’ll have some good fundamental 
American fare. Out of a can.” 

“Oh, but I cannot let you—” 

“You can’t stop me,” said Bob. 

He left her looking out of the window over the garden and went 
into the kitchen. His instructions had been loyally followed. The 
cupboards had been well stocked up in his absence. He took down a 
can of soup, found the can opener, and banged it into the top. The 
blade skidded along the shining metal and sliced into his little finger. 
Bob let out a yelp and dropped the opener. 

Nicole appeared in the doorway. 

She had been about to say something but now she froze into 
immobility. She stared at the blood oozing from Bob’s hand. Her lips 
parted. Bob, groping for a clean cloth, hoped she wasn’t going to pass 
out. As a doctor he was impatient of people’s squeamishness, but he 
was well aware that many a hefty man or sensible woman could keel 
over at the mere sight of blood. 

“Its all right,” he said heartily. “Just a scratch. PI wash it.” 

As he reached for the kitchen tap. Nicole moved forward and took 
his hand in hers. 

“Let me...” 

Then she laughed, and kissed the blood away from the gash. 

The meal became a joke. She made a mockery of the tinned food, 
and Bob invented absurd stories about local produce in cans and 
plastic containers and local babies being delivered in polyethylene 
bags. He found a bottle of Californian wine, the mere mention of 
which reduced Nicole to tears of joy; but when she had tasted it she 
was less critical. They were both noisy and both shy of each other, as 
though this were a second wedding-night. In a way, for Bob, it was: he 
had brought her home, and now the reality of his marriage somehow 
became much deeper and more important. 


They were tired after the journey but they made love that night in a 
glorious, exhausting frenzy. When at last she lay still in his arms Bob 
was content. The drowsy sounds of the night drifted in through the 
open window. They were the sounds of his boyhood, and now he had 
someone with whom to share them. He sighed contentedly. His hand 
lay possessively on Nicole’s shoulder until slowly, gradually, he fell 
asleep. The his hand slid away. 

In the middle of the night he turned over and tried to wake up. He 
reached out for Nicole but his hand groped across the sheet and over 
the pillow and there was nobody there. He was so tired that he 
couldn’t grapple with the idea. Nobody there . . . but then, there never 
had been anybody there. It was his own bed in his own home, and one 
day he would marry and bring his wife here, and then. . . Yes, then; 
but not now. And while he fumbled his way through these drifting 
thoughts he knew that in fact he was married and that Nicole was 
here. Or ought to be here. And if she wasn’t here, he must be 
dreaming. Dreaming . . . He sank back into comfortable sleep. 

Next morning when he woke up he found Nicole beside him, her 
dark hair spread on the pillow and her deep red lips parted as though 
caught in the middle of a sigh of happiness. 


t * # 


“If you want the car today, take it,” said Bob. “Dr. Blake is picking me 
up.” 

They were at breakfast. It hadn’t come from a can: Nicole had taken 
charge and showed signs of being a good organizer. Bob detected in 
himself a tendency not merely towards contentment but towards 
downright smugness. 

Nicole said: “I do not know the district well enough yet. You will 
trust me with your car?” 

“Its our car,” he corrected her gently. “And Pll trust you if you 
promise to drive very slowly, and not argue with traffic cops if you’re 
unlucky enough to attract their attention, and to come home in one 
piece.” 

“T may explore,” she said, “very slowly.” 

The doorbell rang. 

“That'll be Blake.” Bob got up, folded his napkin. “Come out with 
me—I know he wants to meet you.” 

Blake was older than Bob Carroll. A thick set, rugged man in his late 
forties, he did not belong to Pemberton in the true sense of the word 
—not as Pemberton people understood it, this is. He had settled in the 
town soon after qualifying as a doctor, at that time when old Dr. 


Westcott had been getting pretty feeble. Blake had done a good job, 
and everybody had a good word for him—but he was still a foreigner 
by Pemberton standards and would always be one. A lot of folks in the 
town had been glad to see the name of Carroll go up on a plate 
outside the house where there had always been Carrolls. It was more 
natural, somehow, to have your ailments dealt with by someone 
whose name had always been respected and worthy in this town. 


Blake had shown no resentment when Bob set up his practice. 
Between them they shared out patients fairly amicably. Blake was a 
bit rough and inclined to be outspoken, mincing no words; and there 
were those who liked that kind of treatment. Others preferred Bob’s 
more easy-going manner, though he wished there weren’t quite so 
many of them who took every opportunity of saying how much he 
resembled his dear departed father. 

Now he put his hand on Nicole’s arm, unable to resist making some 
possessive gesture. And there was no denying the admiration in 
Blake’s shrewd eyes. 

“This is my wife, Nicole,” said Bob. He liked the sound of the words. 
He got one hell of a kick from them, in fact. 

“Its good to meet you.” Blake held out his hand. “I hope you like 
our fair city.” 


“Pm sure I will.” 


“If there is anything I can ever do for you, please don’t hesitate to 
call on me.” 

Nicole smiled. There was something thoughtful in her smile. Bob 
wondered fleetingly if she had detected something a bit too fresh in 
Blake’s manner. But that was nonsense. He would have seen it himself 
soon enough. After all, he knew Blake well. It was only there for a 
brief instant, that sensation—and as it faded he felt that it was nothing 
to do with any attraction between Nicole and Blake, but oddly, with 
some resentment. Perhaps they saw in each other a rival for Bob’s 
attention—Nicole keeping him away from his work, Blake as a 
colleague with whom Bob could talk incomprehensible shop. 

He dismissed such fancies, kissed Nicole, and went out to the car. 


“A most attractive woman, Mrs. Carroll,” said Blake as he drove 
along Main Street and turned up the hill towards the clinic. “You’re a 
lucky man.” Bob assented warmly. 

“You must both come over to my place and have dinner one 
evening. Pll choose an evening when I can guarantee that my 
housekeeper’s in a good mood—and that means Pll have to be sweet 
to her for several days in advance.” 


“That’ll be great.” 


The bluntness and gruffness for which Blake was known might, Bob 
realized, be no more than a long-established uncertainty in his 
relations with other people: a doctor could be a fine doctor and yet 
have difficulty in making real personal contact with other men and 
women. Blake had never married. He was never seen around, taking a 
girl out in his car or dining at the town’s few high spots. Perhaps he 
had spent too much of his energy on his work—as a young man he 
had devoted himself to medicine, and not looked up from his 
preoccupations at the wide world, so that now he was awkward and 
unavoidably clumsy. And yet there was a hidden power in the man: 
you felt that he knew a lot more than he would tell, and that he was 
in complete control of what was going on. 

Bob was glad to get into the clinic. Here, at any rate, he knew who 
Blake was and what his capabilities were. Here the two of them were 
in an element which suited them both. There was work to be done and 
no personal complications were allowed to intrude. 

His own first case of the day was so absorbing that all idle 
speculation about Blake went right out of his mind. Usually it was 
easy to predict what the day would bring. There would be his chronic 
cases, two or three people under observation, and routine checks on 
postoperative stages. There would be a small crop of children’s 
ailments that had turned nasty—or, more likely, had apparently 
worsened enough to alarm unduly sensitive parents. New admissions 
would be waiting for his diagnosis, and he could almost forecast, day 
by day, month by month, and season by season, what the proportion 
of common problems would be. But here, today, was a new one. 

Bob had seen Johnny Ellis before. He was one of the liveliest kids in 
the neighbourhood of the railroad—a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little 
devil who got away with near murder because of that irrepressible 
grin. Johnny invited broken and injured limbs: he acquired wounds 
and bruises three or four at a time, and waded his way through an 
assortment of childhood diseases with the minimum of medical 
assistance. His own healthy body did most of the work. 

Now he looked as he had never looked before. He was washed out, 
his face pale and no colour in his lips. When he tried to grin at Bob 
the result was pathetic. But he was game. He made a big effort to 
stand upright beside his mother. 

Bob steered him toward the examination couch. “Take it easy, son.” 


Mrs. Ellis had a birdlike eagerness of manner and rosy cheeks which 
Johnny had inherited. Now her head dabbed agitatedly forward. “He 
wasn’t feeling so good yesterday morning when he woke up, Doctor. 
Said he felt weak, but he didn’t know why. And he was a bit pale, but 
not all that pale, so I didn’t think nothin’ to it. You know how it is 


with kids—they get a bit sick in the stomach, and then in an hour or 
so they’ve forgotten all about it. But this morning when he got up and 
tried to walk around I knew things weren’t so good. He was a lot 
worse—white, just like you see him now. Doctor, what could have 
gotten him that way?” 

“Tt came on just these last two days?” 

“Sure did. Before that he was just fine.” 

Bob settled down to a careful examination. Superficially it would 
have been reasonable to diagnose anaemia; but he knew Johnny of 
old, and the kid had never suffered from that. You didn’t develop 
anaemia in two nights. He tried an ear-drop test and took a blood 
sample from the arm for analysis. But he felt it wouldn’t turn out to be 
the composition of the blood that was wrong. It was almost as though 
there wasn’t enough of it. If Johnny had been brought in as a road 
accident casualty, bleeding profusely, Bob could have understood the 
symptoms. Loss of blood, lassitude, a possible delayed shock—they 
would have fitted fine. 

He said: “Been having nose-bleeds in the middle of the night, 
Johnny?” 

Johnny shook his head and then stopped abruptly. The movement 
made him dizzy. “No, sir.” 

“Eating well?” 

“He'll eat us out of house and home,” declared Mrs. Ellis with more 
pride than apprehension. 

Bob turned to her. “He’s getting enough sleep—and plenty of fresh 
air?” 

“He’s out most of the day, and he always sleeps with his window 
open.” 

Footsteps paced along the corridor. Bob heard Dr. Blake’s voice 
talking to a nurse. On impulse he went to the door and opened it. 

“Dr. Blake—have you got a moment?” 

“Surely.” 

“Td appreciate your views on this patient of mine; it’s an interesting 
case.” 

Blake came into the room, nodded with his usual brusqueness to 
Mrs. Ellis, and then listened to Bob’s summary. While he listened he 
was studying young Johnny with a keen scrutiny which made the boy 
fidget unhappily. 

Bob finished. Blake nodded abstractedly. Then he stepped forward, 
put his right hand under Johnny’s chin, and tilted it towards the light. 

“When did he get these?” 


Mrs. Ellis started when she realized that the question had been shot 
at her. She peered at the two marks which showed as red blotches on 
the skin. Bob stood beside her, also leaning forward. The marks were 
not too glaring: they were too even to be skin discoloration or the 
beginnings of a rash, but they did not fit in with anything else he had 
come across. 

“T did notice them,” said Mrs. Ellis uncertainly, “yesterday morning. 
That was when he complained he was feeling weak. But I didn’t think 
they had anything to do with it. They didn’t seem so bad yesterday— 
they show up more today.” 

“Thank you,” said Blake. “Wait in the other room, please.” 

His tone of voice did not please Mrs. Ellis. She took hold of Johnny’s 
hand and marched him out, her back very straight and resentful. 

When the door had closed behind them, Bob said: “What do you 
think?” 

“Perplexing.” 

“I can’t make it out. That... well... drained look of his . . . Maybe 
when we’ve taken a few more tests we'll get some lead on it. Analysis 
may show something. But what?” 

Blake did not answer for a long time. Then, musingly, he said: “If 
these were different times—and a different place—I’d almost say he 
was the victim of . . . a vampire.” 


* k # 


“A vampire!” said Bob. 

Nicole looked up, startled. She was sitting with her slim legs 
crossed, elegantly tucked into a corner of the divan and adding a 
beauty to the room that filled him once more with wonder that she 
should have married him. 

“That’s what Dr. Blake said,” he went on. “Can you imagine—in this 
day and age?” 

She had asked him what his day had been like, obviously expecting 
him to tell her a few funny stories such as he had brought home these 
last few days. She could hardly have expected this. When he left the 
house this morning, Bob hadn’t expected it himself. 

“Dr. Blake believes in vampires?” said Nicole. 

“Seems crazy. But maybe it’s not that he believes in them—just that 
he was trying to find some way of describing the marks. And he 
wasn’t far out.” 

“Describing them? Describing, not explaining?” 

“T don’t think anyone could diagnose vampires and get away with it 


today.” said Bob dryly. “Whatever Blake says, he’s really approaching 
the whole matter very scientifically. I got him fascinated: he’s more 
interested in this case of mine than in any of his own. He took some 
blood samples away when he went. I don’t know what he hopes to 
find that we haven’t already checked on in the clinic—but he loves to 
potter about in that laboratory of his.” 

“At the clinic?” 


Bob shook his head. “He has an old workshop at the top of the 
Finch building. Works there at night sometimes.” 

“He’s an odd character,” said Nicole thoughtfully. 

Bob would have been the last to deny this. But he felt sorry for 
Blake. A woman might consider him odd, and leave it at that; Bob, 
respecting the man’s work as he did, thought it was a pity that he had 
nothing in his life but that work—that he should be such a lonely 
man, knowing no love and no interests outside the clinic, his patients, 
and his laboratory. 


+ * + 


The Finch building had been one of the first department stores in 
Pemberton, but when old Finch himself died it had fallen on bad 
times. When finally it was closed down and sold for redevelopment, 
the ground floor became a supermarket and the floors above were 
turned into offices. At the top, where Finch had laid out a workshop 
for urgent repairs and alterations as a service to his customers, Dr. 
Blake now had his laboratory. Here no one could get at him. It was a 
good way from the clinic and from his home, and at night it was very 
quiet up here: nothing stirred in the empty offices below, and the 
diminishing traffic was only a faint murmur around the building. 

Tonight he was satisfied but puzzled. He had confirmed his worst 
suspicions. But he was baffled by the sudden appearance of the 
phenomenon. Working on past midnight, he asked himself several 
times how something like this could suddenly have started to manifest 
itself in the district. If there had been any earlier incidents he would 
somehow have found out about them. This was the first. How many 
more would there be before he could track down the perpetrator? 

When he had finished he put out the light and went into the 
corridor. Faint reflections from a neon sign across the road flashed 
across the floor. He did not bother to put the corridor light on: even in 
a darkness far more intense than this he knew every step of the way. 
He walked slowly but steadily towards the stairs, still brooding over 
what he had established. 


Then he heard the footsteps behind him. 


Blake stopped. He listened, and now there was nothing. He took a 
few more steps forward, and the sound followed him. As soon as he 
stopped, the other footsteps were silent again. 

It was the first time he had ever noticed an echo in this building. He 
turned and looked back but could see nothing. The neon glowed and 
went out, glowed again; it cast a pink and mauve light into the 
corridor, sharpening the edges of the shadows but pricking out 
nothing in any way unusual. 

Blake reached the stairs and started down. 

The sharp tap of high heels followed him. At the first landing he 
looked back once more. The staircase was empty. 

Blake forced himself to continue. As he steadily walked down he 
heard the tapping steps resume behind him. But they came no closer. 
They kept their distance as he went doggedly on. He reached the 
ground floor, and the side door which he always used was ahead of 
him, ten yards away. 

He looked back, just once, to make sure. Down here there was only 
one long, narrow window in the wall. The light was diffuse, providing 
a foggy luminescence in the short corridor. 

A black shape floated suddenly through the haze. Its wings were 
beating, its eyes blazed. Beside it, its own blurred shadow raced along 
the wall, larger and somehow more terrifying. 

The vampire bat came straight at Blake’s throat. He staggered 
backwards, throwing his arms up across his face. Instinctively he 
crossed them, burying his face and throat in the interlocking safety of 
his elbows . . . and against the wall his shadow formed a thick, 
stalwart cross. 

The beating of the wings ceased abruptly. 

Blake waited for an attack which did not come. Warily he lowered 
his arms and looked around. He was alone in the corridor. It was not 
until he saw his own shadow tilting away up the wall that he realized 
what had checked the onslaught. He lifted his arms again, and saw the 
cross form. The vampire had been frightened off. 

But it would strike again. He knew that. And next time he intended 
to be ready. 

“But how did it come to be following me in the first place?” he 
asked next morning in the clinic, after explaining to the incredulous 
Bob what had happened. “How could it have known that I suspected . 
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Bob Carroll was still incapable of accepting the whole weird reality 
of it. Vampires had not appeared in his medical training or later 
experience. They belonged in old wives’ tales and ancient legends, not 


in the cheerful everyday life of Pemberton. When he examined Johnny 
Ellis this morning he was swayed between the fundamentals of his 
training and the story that Blake had just told him—a story that made 
nonsense of any straightforward medical diagnosis of young Johnny’s 
condition. 

“T think,” suggested Blake, “that you might leave Johnny to me. You 
attend to your other patients—I’d like to make one or two 
experiments.” 

Bob was thankful to go back to cases that he understood. 

When he was out of the room, Blake said to Mrs. Ellis: “Did he sleep 
with his window open last night?” 

“That’s not wrong, is it?” At once she was on the defensive. “He 
must have fresh air.” 

The boy was considerably weaker. His pallor was worse, and by 
tomorrow, if he declined at the same rate, he would be unable to 
make his own way to the clinic. But by tomorrow it might not be 
necessary. Blake said: 


“Of course he must have fresh air. Yes, do leave his window open. 
Only, tonight, I want to be there . . . to see what happens.” 

He said nothing to Bob Carroll about this. The less that was said to 
anyone else, the better. The young doctor was still not altogether 
prepared to believe that his older colleague wasn’t a bit touched— 
ready to substitute an old superstition for rational medical procedures. 
Carroll would even now be talking himself into doubting Blake’s 
competence, talking himself out of his own confusion at this 
inexplicable case. 

Carroll would be shown the truth before he was very much older. 

That evening Blake went to the Ellis home. He got there before dusk 
and talked reassuringly to the jumpy, disturbed Mrs. Ellis until it was 
dark and Johnny had gone to sleep. Then Blake crept into the 
bedroom and took up a position in the corner behind a heavy 
wardrobe. From here he could see the open window. 

The vigil might be a long one. Blake propped himself against the 
wall and let his arms go loose. He knew how to relax and how to 
snatch a waking sleep, able to snap into action in an instant. 

Johnny’s shallow breathing was no louder than the rustling sounds 
of the night outside. Blake took an occasional glance at the boy’s head 
on the pillow but otherwise kept the window always in view. 

It was very late when the pinpoints of evil light came speeding 
towards the window. At first they might have been no more than 
illusory sparks before the eyes. Then they steadied, and Blake was 
alert. He took the gun from his pocket and braced his foot against the 


floor, ready to move fast. 

The eyes came closer and closer. They had almost reached the 
window, and the bat’s wings were beating in toward the opening, 
when Blake sprang. He leaped over the corner of the bed and threw 
himself at the window. He slammed it shut and back away, raising the 
gun. 

The bat smacked against the window, its wings spread, hammering 
against the glass in a fury. 

Behind Blake, Johnny cried out: “What is it?” 

Blake aimed and fired. 


There was the crack of glass, and a hole appeared in the tip of the 
bat’s left wing. It let out a screech that cut agonizingly through the 
murmurs of the night, and then slid away from the window, swooping 
downwards and then up again, off into the darkness. 

Johnny began to whimper. The bedroom door was flung open and 
his mother came in, gathering him up protectively in her arms and 
glaring at Blake as though the whole business were his fault. 


* * + 


Bob Carroll turned over in bed. The night was still and oppressive. He 
muttered to himself and edged closer to Nicole. 

But she was not there. 

This time it was not a dream. He was suddenly wide awake. He 
reached for Nicole and knew that she was not in the bed. He rolled 
over towards the lamp at his side, and switched it on. 

There was a slam from the direction of the window, followed by a 
cry of pain. Nicole was standing there. She held up her left hand, with 
blood running down it. 

“I... IT got up to close the window. I caught my hand.” 

Bob scrambled out of bed and went to her. 

“But how... ?” 

There was a deep score along the palm, biting deeply in at the 
extreme end. It was incredible that the catch of the window could 
have inflicted such a wound. But before Bob could ask any questions, 
Nicole swayed and he had to put his arms around her to catch her. 
When he had put her to bed and treated the wound, she was almost 
swooning away. As he got in beside her and put out the light, she 
snuggled closer to him. 

“You do love me, Bob?” she said sleepily. “You'll always love me— 
always look after me?” 

He felt a great tenderness towards her. As her head slumped on to 


his shoulder he said: “Of course I love you. If you don’t know that by 
now... 
But she was asleep. 

She was not fully awake when he left next morning for the clinic. 
He left her comfortably tucked up in bed, with strict instructions to 
take things easy. There was nothing to worry about—the gash was a 
clean one, and if it had been any other patient Bob would probably 
have told her not to make a fuss and to forget about it—but Nicole 
looked so fragile, even tragic, that he made quite a fuss of his own 
over her and left her looking pathetically grateful to him. 

He was thinking about Nicole when Blake told him what had 
happened in Johnny Ellis’s bedroom the previous night. It was not 
until Blake was finishing the story that Bob really began to 
concentrate; and then his stomach felt empty, and he had a moment’s 
dizziness. He must make Blake go over some of the details again, just 
so that he could be sure they didn’t fit. The whole thing was nonsense: 
it had to be nonsense. 

“The left wing?” he said. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Nothing. It’s just . . .” He couldn’t go on. 

Blake studied him curiously. “What’s the matter, Carroll?” 

“Nothing’s the matter. Just that the whole story is so fantastic. We 
don’t have vampires in Pemberton.” 

“One seems to be active now,” said Blake. “And as it’s only just 
come to our notice, either it has been operating in remarkable secrecy 
until now, for it has only recently come into the district. How many 
newcomers have there been to Pemberton these last few weeks?” Then 
his eyes widened. He stabbed a finger almost accusingly at Bob. 
“Carroll—what upset you a minute ago?” 

Mutely Bob shook his head. But Blake was insistent. His hectoring 
manner was turned on full blast. He was like a prosecuting counsel, 
driving away until he got the answers he wanted. Bob shuddered 
under the blow of accusations. His wife was new to Pemberton, wasn’t 
she? She came from France, with an ancestry that might well go back 
into dark places and dark peoples. Had she been at home all night? 
Had she? Could he swear to that? Had she been with him all the time 
—and if not, could he say where she had been? 

And, above all, what had made him flinch at the idea of a wounded 
left wing? 

“Did anything happen to your wife’s left arm last night?” asked 
Blake harshly. 

Bob could not withstand the attack any longer. “It was an accident,” 
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he whispered. “A perfectly ordinary accident.” 

“What kind of accident?” 

Bob told of the incident at the window. Blake nodded in grim 
satisfaction. It fitted. It fitted too well. 

“But we can’t be sure,” protested Bob. He had only to think of 
Nicole to know that the whole thing was mad. “It’s only a theory of 
yours—and a pretty insane theory at that. There’s no proof—” 

“Proof won’t take long to find,” said Blake. “And in the meantime, 
you’d better be prepared to deal with the creature.” 

“Deal with it?” Bob echoed wretchedly. 

“Call in at my laboratory on your way home. I’ll have something 
ready.” 

Bob’s patients found him uncharacteristically snappish or remote for 
the rest of the day. Half the time he wanted to shout down the 
appalling questions that rose in his mind; the other half, he floundered 
in a morass of misery into which he almost longed to sink, so that he 
would be engulfed and there would be no more questions, no more 
problems. 

He loved Nicole. She was a beautiful woman—a human, living 
woman. The idea of her being a vampire was absurd. Absurd, he told 
himself a hundred times. Absurd, absurd. 

He very nearly decided to ignore Blake’s invitation to visit the 
laboratory. It would be simpler to go home and be with Nicole. Ten 
minutes of her company would reassure him and drive out the warped 
pictures that Blake had conjured up. 

But when he got into his car he drove fatalistically to the Finch 
building and climbed the stairs to the laboratory. 

Blake was waiting. On the bench beside him was a sharpened 
wooden stake. 

Bob said: “You can’t mean—” 

“Its the only way a vampire can be killed—by driving a wooden 
stake through its heart.” 

“Nicole is my wife!” The words were torn out of Bob. 


Blake lifted the stake and weighted it in his hands. His face was 
sombre. 

“Do you know what a vampire is? It’s a spirit which takes up 
residence in a human body, conferring upon it the power to turn into 
a bat at night so that it can glut itself on the blood of innocent victims. 
And if the victim dies, he becomes a vampire, and after death rises 
from the grave and walks the earth in search of blood. That would 
have happened to Johnny if he had died of Nicole’s bite. It may 
happen to her next victim. Tonight she will go in search of someone. 


Watch her. And when she returns . . .” 

He handed the stake to Bob. 

Bob turned and stumbled away as though trapped by some spell 
stronger than himself. He still did not believe the hideous theory, yet 
something impelled him to take the sharpened stake home and to 
smuggle it in the house. It was all a grotesque error and days or weeks 
from now he would laugh at Blake and prove to him that Nicole could 
not have been a vampire—that there were no vampires, could be no 
vampires . . . that perhaps Blake needed a rest from working too hard. 

Nevertheless the stake was in his hour that night. 

And Nicole was out of the house. 

He awoke in the small hours to the chill knowledge that she had 
slipped out of bed and gone away. The window was open. Bob turned 
despairingly towards it. The night was filled with menace. He lay 
there listening, hoping that Nicole might have gone to the bathroom 
or downstairs for a drink. Anything . . . anything other than the truth. 

For it must be truth. 

He reached out of bed. His fingers touched the stake, lying on the 
floor a few inches under the bed. 

He wanted to go to sleep. His eyelids kept closing. He forced himself 
to stay awake, lying quite still and watching the window. 

Even now there might be some escape. If Nicole came up the stairs 
he would tell himself that she had been down in the kitchen—that she 
had been unable to sleep and had made herself a cup of hot cocoa. Or 
she would give some explanation of her own and he would believe 
her. 

But when the bat came flying towards the window he knew that 
there was only one truth and that he must face it. The bat swooped 
down on to the windowsill. It blurred before his eyes; and then Nicole 
was standing in the room, panting slightly, but looking back with a 
smile of satiation into the night. 

Bob closed his eyes. Nicole climbed into bed beside him, sliding 
cautiously between the sheets. 

When he was sure that she was still, Bob groped for the stake. He 
brought it up on to the bed, then sat up. Nicole stirred. The faint light 
on her face nearly unnerved him. It was the face of Nicole, his wife. 
To kill Nicole was unthinkable. 

Then the corner of her mouth sagged slightly. There seemed to be a 
dark stain on it. And the twist of her lips produced a terrible smile, as 
though she were gloating in her sleep on some bloody memory. 

Bob pushed himself up on to his knees and lifted the stake. 

Nicole opened her eyes suddenly. She saw the stake poised above 


her, and screamed. Bob drove it down into her heart, feeling the 
sickening shock of it through the wood and up through his arms. The 
scream became a long moan of bubbling anguish, and then there was 
an awful stillness. 


“A vampire, he says!” 

There were two detectives, one of them making notes and one 
sarcastically questioning Bob. 

“But it’s true.” With the light on and the room full of people, things 
seemed even more appalling than they had seemed at the time. The 
wreck of Nicole’s beautiful body on the bed was intolerable— 
something never to be looked at again, never to be remembered. “Ask 
Dr. Blake.” 

Blake completed his examination of the body and turned sadly 
away. 

“Tt sure is the most original story I’ve ever heard,” said the detective. 
“That much I will say.” 

“Dr. Blake will confirm it,” said Bob stubbornly. 

Blake, washing his hands at the basin in the corner of the bedroom, 
glanced over his shoulder. 

“Confirm what?” 

“That my wife was a vampire.” 

Blake looked puzzled. “But that’s nonsense. There are no such 
things as vampires.” 

Bob took a step towards him. A policeman who had been standing 
by the body while a photographer took pictures intercepted him. Bob’s 
arm was held in a steely grip. 

Blake dried his hands and looked quizzically at Bob. 

“But you’re the one who told me . . .” Bob struggled to get closer to 
Blake. “You gave me the stake.” 

Blake’s expression of bland incomprehension started up a terrible 
doubt in Bob’s mind. Again he tried to fling himself forward, but one 
of the detectives came to the policemen’s aid. 

“She attacked you! You know she did—you told me so. At the top of 
the Finch building. Tell them the story you told me—about Johnny, 
and you, and then—” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” said Blake icily. “Nobody 
attacked me.” He lifted an eyebrow at the detective, telling them as 
clearly as it was possible to tell them that Bob Carroll was insane. 

“Come on.” They began to drag Bob to the door. 


“Tell them!” Bob heard his own voice rising to a scream. He 
implored, he begged, he screamed; and Blake watched him 
impassively. “Tell them... !” 

Then they were roughly hustling him downstairs and into a police 
car. As it drove away he looked back, still not believing that he could 
have been fooled and betrayed like this. What had gone on before was 
hideous but this was even worse. This made no sense. There was no 
rhyme and reason left in the world. He might truly go mad. Blake 
couldn’t go on lying about him. If Blake denied the story he had told 
about the laboratory, and denied his theory about Johnny, and denied 
providing the stake, then Blake was the mad one. Or else the whole 
world was falling apart. No sense, no reason, nothing... 


+ * # 


“Thanks for your help, Doctor.” 

“Yowre welcome.” Blake smiled his most earnest, serious smile at 
the detective. 

“Sorry you had to go through that business in there. But some of 
these guys get desperate when it’s pinned on them, y’know. They’ll 
say anything.” 

“Tm afraid that’s true,” Blake agreed gravely. 

“Well, Doctor, Pll say good night. You need a lift any place, 
though?” 

“Thank you, no. I haven’t far to walk.” 

Blake strolled off down the pavement with a distinct feeling of well- 
being. The night streets were quiet and deserted and the air was fresh. 
He chuckled. Really, things had been tidied up most effectively. A pity 
that there was no one in whom he could confide. 

“This town isn’t big enough for two doctors,” he said aloud, talking 
to himself since there was nobody else who could ever be let into the 
secret. “Or,” he added gleefully, “two vampires.” 

At the corner of the street he felt the grip of the old hunger. 
Through every fibre of his being he knew that soon, a few minutes 
from now, he would be winging his way up into the darkness over the 
town, in search of his victim for the night. 


Chapter Eleven 


The fat, complacent face of Cupid stared up from the Tarot card. 

“Nicole,” said Bob Carroll despairingly. 

Dr. Schreck yellowed fingernail tapped gently on his case. “You 
know someone by that name?” 

“I met her on the Continent. I was thinking . . . thinking of . . .” He 
looked defiantly round the compartment and then straight at Schreck. 
“Turn the next card.” 

Dr. Schreck obeyed. It came as a surprise to no one. The pattern was 
by now too consistent. They knew it had to be the Grim Reaper. 

Slowly Schreck began to gather up the cards. He stacked them up in 
a pile, shaping them with his hands and smiling distantly. Fascinated, 
the others watched him. Then something snapped. Bob Carroll said 
angrily: 

“What does it mean?” 

“There are five of us here,” said Jim Dawson, “and none of us has a 
future.” 


Biff Bailey pointed at Dr. Schreck. “What about him?” 

With an attempt at his old languid manner, Franklyn Marsh 
drawled: “Yes, what about you, Doctor? What about your future?” 

Schreck eyed him calmly. There was a growing strength in the man 
now. He was no longer the seedy old man who had apologetically 
entered the compartment at the station. He was in control not merely 
of himself but of everything around him. The inner power that had 
been showing itself in brief moments only, flickering out and then 
being doused, was now burning steadily. 

In answer to Marsh’s challenge he tapped the cards three times just 
as they had all done, shuffled them, and laid out four cards for 
himself. He did not bother to look at the cards or to evolve any 
coherent narrative from them. He went straight on to the fifth card. 

Again it was Card 13—the Grim Reaper. 

“All of us,” muttered Bill Dawson. “Here in this compartment. And 
none of us has a future.” 

Biff Bailey’s cocky, brash voice rose to a squeak. “This train—” 

“Is going to crash!” Bill Rogers finished for him. 


Jim Dawson pushed himself up to his feet. Franklyn Marsh grabbed 
at him. “What are you going to do?” 


“Pull the emergency cord.” 

“You fool! That may be just the thing to cause the accident!” 

Dawson sat down slowly. 

It dawned on all of them that Marsh’s warning might apply to 
almost anything. Whatever move they might make, it might be the 
move to precipitate catastrophe. To lower a window or not to lower a 
window—the decision could bring death to all of them. Or the 
decision might be made in spite of them. It might be something ahead, 
something further down the line. It could be a boy scrambling up to a 
signal, a man asleep on duty, a tree that had fallen or a car racing 
towards a level-crossing. 

Because John Jones got up late this morning and missed his usual 
train up to London, he could have accepted a lift from a neighbour, 
and because he wasn’t used to his neighbour’s erratic driving he could 
have shouted out at a particular moment and the driver could have 
swerved into a bridge and a wall could have collapsed... 

And the reason for John Jones getting up late went all the way back 
to a quarrel his wife had had with someone at a party the night 
before. 


Or it might all be because someone pulled the communication cord. 

Or because someone failed to pull the cord. 

“We can’t just sit here and wait!” cried Bill Rogers. 

Franklyn Marsh turned in a hysterical rage towards Dr. Schreck. 
“What’s your game? Why have you done this? What do you want? 
Who are you?” 

“Haven’t you guessed?” said Schreck quietly. 

The train plunged into a tunnel. They had not realized until now 
that the compartment lights were not on. Darkness swallowed them 
up. The train rocked and swayed through the tunnel, and they blinked 
against the oppressive weight of the blackness. When a faint light 
seeped in from the tunnel exit, their faces were first pale and then 
more and more real. Their outlines took on substance. 


The outlines of five men. Five only. 


As the train screeched out into the open, they saw that Schreck’s 
place was empty. He might never have been here at all—but for the 
deck of Tarot cards which lay on the seat. 


The other men stared at each other in growing fear. 
The train began to slow down. 


“Something’s happening,” said Bill Rogers. “Do you think .. . 
something ahead of us... ?” 


“Ts it Bradley? We’re due there.” 


“That’s what it is.” Bill laughed and let down the window. There 
was a reassuring rush of air into the compartment. He leaned out. 
“No, can’t see a thing. But that’s what it must be.” 

“What else could it be?” said Franklyn Marsh, regaining confidence. 
“We’ve reached the end of our journey. It’s as simple as that. So much 
for Dr.—ah—‘Terror’.” 

He leaned forward and flicked the Tarot deck to the floor with the 
back of his hand. 

The train slowed with a grinding of brakes, and a platform slid in 
alongside. 

Biff Bailey stood up and swung his musical instrument case down 
from the rack. The others rose, elbows jarring as they, too, reached for 
their luggage. Jim Dawson laughed at nothing in particular, and 
suddenly they were all talking and saying: “Well, that had been a hell 
of a trip, hadn’t it, and how many times in your life could you expect 
to meet a cockeyed character like that... ?” 

And then they pushed the door open and, one by one, got out on to 
the platform. 

It was strangely dark for the time of day. An eerie twilight lay over 
the deserted platform and on the bank above it. No grass stirred on 
the bank. There was no sign of anyone waiting, no signs of a house 
above that bank. 

“I don’t understand,” said Bill Rogers in a hushed voice. “My wife 
and daughter should have been here.” 

A newspaper blew along the platform towards them, although there 
was no wind. It wrapped itself round Franklyn Marsh’s legs. He picked 
it up and was about to toss it aside when he saw the front page 
headline. 


It said: 
TRAIN CRASHES ON LEAVING STATION: FIVE DEAD 


The five men looked at each other fearfully. Then they turned, 
sensing the presence of someone else. 

At the barrier where the ticket collector should have been was a 
figure in black. It looked familiar. 

“Dr. Schreck?” said Franklyn Marsh uneasily. 

There was no reply. The men huddled together. Then the figure 
raised an arm and beckoned them to approach. The long fingers were 
those of Dr. Schreck, yet fined away even further. The whole stance 
was Schreck’s . . . but he had not yet shown his face. 

The five men did not move. 


Then the black figure raised its head commandingly. It was a thing 
of bleached bone—and the face was that of a death’s head. 

Now the five men knew there was no way back. The station was 
bleak and friendless. There would be no trains for them to catch from 
here; no way of leaving this place. For them there was now only one 
route. 

The figure of Schreck, who was Death, turned and walked slowly 
out of the station. The men hesitated briefly and then started to 
follow. 

The Grim Reaper had set his seal on them and would lead them 
wherever he wished. 


The End 


